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PLACES OF MEETING 


The headquarters for the Conference, and the places of assembly for all 
meetings will be in Hotel Cleveland. Early reservation of room is advisable. 


ADMISSION AND ATTENDANCE 


ALL SESSIONS OF THE CONFERENCE, beginning with 
Wednesday at 8:00 p. m., are OPEN TO THE PUBLIC. 

Where bodies hold executive sessions, not open to the public, these 
are clearly indicated in the program. 

All Departmental Sessions are open to the public. 

But it should be clearly understood that members of the Religious 
Education Association will be given preference as to seating; that seats 
will be reserved only for members, and cannot be guaranteed for others— 
and that any person may become a member by application at the office 
of the convention. 


CONVENTION OFFICE 
The Office of the Convention, for arrangements, for programs and 
for advance reservations by membership, will be maintained as follows: 
April 5th to 9th—Offices of “The Federated Churches,” Hippodrome 


Building, Cleveland. 
April 10th to 14th—Ball-room Floor, Hotel Cleveland. 


THE PROGRAM 


Given in the pages following is complete as to the Conference; the 
programs of departments and associated meetings, many of which 
of great practical value are given, following the conference program, so 
far as they have been completed up to March 19th. The final, official 
program will contain all details. 


NOTICE 


All who attend the Conference are urged to codperate in making this 
really a conference. Every effort is being made to provide and protect the 
time necessary for discussion. The papers are being printed in advance. It 
is essential that all who participate in any way should read these papers as 
they appear in Reticious Epucation for February and April. 


(Program continued on page 137) 
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What Are Human Motives Today? 


Cuaries A. ELttwoop* 


Human motives change. They change with habit in the individual, 
and with custom, tradition and the spirit of the age in society. They 
are not the same from age to age, though it need not be denied that a 
core of fundamental motives may remain unchanged in both the individ- 
ual and civilization. But it is not these changeless human motives that 
we who are trying to grapple with modern problems are interested in. 
Rather it is the motives which distinguish our day. And there is no 
doubt that the motives which distinguish our age are different, not only 
from those of the ages of savagery and barbarism, but also from those 
which motivated men a few generations back. 

What, then, are the motives which dominate our civilization and de- 
termine our social consciousness to-day? This is a very important ques- 
tion for those in religious education, or in any other form of education. 
For education is necessarily, if it is effective adjustment for living, an 
initiation into and a participation in the social consciousness. The social 
consciousness of our age obviously centers about two great movements— 
science and democracy. The search for truth, the search for reality, and 
the search for social redemption distinguish the motives of our age from 
those of many, though not all, preceding ages. These are the great dom- 
inant motives of our time, and it is the sheerest folly for religion or reli- 
gious education to fail of adjustment to science and democracy. For the 
challenge which is given religion and religious education today is the 
challenge of science on the one hand and the challenge of modern social 
unrest on the other. 

This challenge deserves the thoughtful consideration and respect of 
all those engaged in religious work. For the passion for understanding 
and being in accord with reality and the passion for social redemption 
are among the noblest of human motives and the best promise of the 
early achievement of a nobler civilization than we have yet realized. If 
we cannot explain to our children how established knowledge may form 
a basis for our religious faith, and how Christianity may have a part in 
the making of a better human world, then we had better give up our at- 
tempts at religious education. For our children will discover, when they 
go out into the world, that it is established knowledge and aspirations 
for social justice which really motivate enlightened men of to-day. If 
religious education is to be directed to the maintenance of a mere dog- 
matic traditionalism, especially if it aims to sustain a system of doctrines 
originating in pre-scientific times, then it is bound both to fail to help the 
individual and to bring disaster upon the church which fosters it. 

It may be said in opposition that the individual has little interest in 
abstract truth or in the world’s salvation ; that what the individual is in- 
terested in is his own spiritual consolation and his own personal salva- 
tion ; that the primary motives which religious education must appeal to 
accordingly are self-interest and the desire for spiritual consolation. 
But this is a great mistake—one of the great mistakes of the church of 
days gone by. There is, on the contrary, no passion in man which is 


*Charles A. Ellwood, Ph.D., Professor at The University of Missouri, Author of “The 
Reconstruction of Religion.” 
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deeper than the passion for truth. So powerful is it that we may safely 
trust that where the appeal is to men’s sense of truth, that appeal is 
bound finally to win, no matter what the obstacles in its way may be. 
Again, self-interest, even though it be interest in one’s own salvation, 
has never been able to awaken the enthusiasm which interest in others 
has done. It is the salvation, the happiness, the welfare of others, ulti- 
mately of humanity, which awakens the deepest enthusiasm and devo- 
tion of the human soul. And this is particularly true the more socially 
enlightened and educated we become. 

The motives to which religious education should primarily appeal 
accordingly are the love of truth and the love of right or justice. These 
are also the motives which motivate the scientific and the democratic 
movements of to-day. There ought to be no difficulty in getting children 
to see that there should be no chasm between their religious and their 
scientific life on the one hand and between their religious and social and 
political life on the other. We must not teach them that truth is one 
thing in science and another thing in religion. We must teach them that 
truth is one, and that knowledge and intelligence are to be welcomed in 
religion as well as in science. Intellectual honesty must be recognized 
as the foundation of both the intellectual and the moral life. 

When once we have put religious education firmly upon this basis 
of open-mindedness and intellectual honesty—the same as any other ed- 
ucation—many problems will be far on the way to solution For exam- 
ple, the natural doubts of children and adolescents will be welcomed as 
natural means of religious as well as of intellectual growth. I once had 
a pastor who used to say, “To doubt is to be a Christian.” What he 
meant, of course, was that honest doubt was a natural pathway to a sin- 
cere Christian life. It is, moreover, the only way to develop forward- 
looking, personal religious convictions rather than traditional, institu- 
tional attitudes. The Protestant denominations in particular have as 
their chief reason for existence that they encourage independent thought 
in religious matters. When once they cease to encourage their members 
to think independently in religious matters they have lost, I think, any 
reason for their existence. It must be an aim of religious education then, 
as well as of other education, not to teach pupils what to believe, but to 
teach pupils to think, and to think independently, so as to arrive at rea- 
soned convictions of their own. In this way we shall secure the strong- 
est type of personal religious character. 

Deeper perhaps even than the passion for truth is the passion for 
social redemption in our modern world. It is the challenge of modern 
social unrest which is the outstanding challenge to the religion and reli- 
gious education of our day. The motive of redemption is preeminently 
the religious motive of our age, not mere personal redemption, but the 
redemption of our human world. Unless the mystic and the theological 
elements in religion can show how they can work for the practical social 
redemption of men they will appeal but little to the modern mind. Mys- 
ticism and theology, modern men feel, should be subordinated in reli- 
gious education to the motive of redemption. And the motive of redemp- 
tion demands that religious education stress all practical knowledge 
which bears upon the making or marring of human character and human 
welfare. In other words, the motive of redemption would stress knowl- 
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edge of the condition of men and of the conditions under which men live 
everywhere in order that men may be saved for this world. It allies 
itself naturally with the passion for truth, for knowledge, for science; 
but it is to the social sciences rather than to the physical sciences to 
which it turns. 

To utilize fully the passion for the social redemption of our human 
world, religious education therefore must enlist the aid of the social sci- 
ences. It must place in the hands of the child that social information 
which is needed for the child to see his place and his work in our human 
world, and how what he does may affect many other lives than his own. 
The child must be taught to see himself as a unit in a vast complex sys- 
tem, but which man has made, and can remake through the power of 
public conscience, in the making of which the pupil may have a share. 
Thus his responsibilities as a Christian citizen will be brought home to 
the pupil, and public spirit and social idealism awakened within him. 

The motive of love of fellowmen, which is the foundation for the 
passion for redemption, is the motive which above all others should be 
appealed to in religious education. The dominance of this motive, ren- 
dered intelligent through scientific knowledge, is the supreme need of 
our human world; and there is no motive more easily cultivated through 
proper religious education. But it is a fully intelligent love of men 
which the world needs to-day; and if religious education is to function 
rightly in appealing to this motive it must instruct in knowledge of the 
laws and conditions under which men live. It must show the part which 
religion can play in making a better human world. 

Thus there is no reason in the motives of men today why we should 
not have a progressive, forward looking religious education. If the lead- 
ers in religious education will welcome both the spirit of science, or the 
open-minded love of truth, and the spirit of democracy, or the unselfish 
demand for social justice and for the recognition of the equal rights of all 
men, they will find themselves in harmony with the spirit of our age, and, 
I believe, in harmony with the Christian gospel; and they will easily se- 
cure the recognition of religious education for what it may become—the 
most essential part of social education. 





What Are Human Motives Today? 
Mark A. May* 


Since it is the aim of this paper to present material and raise ques- 
tions for discussion at the coming meeting of the R. E. A., it will be con- 
fined to the statement of certain problems which may be regarded as sub- 
divisions of the general topic. The question of what are the motives of 
men today is surely very complex and cannot be answered in a few 
words. It requires dissection and piece-meal consideration. Here I have 
endeavored to split it into several more specific questions and in each 
case give my own opinion concerning the answer. Of the two the ques- 
tion is far more important than the answer. 





*Dr. May is Professor at Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 
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1. In what sense are we to use the term “motive”? Does it include 
only the conscious and deliberate intentions or plans of an individual or 
does it cover also all sorts of “drives,” “urges,” “determining tendencies,” 
“desires,” etc.? It is evident that in order to get at the main problem the 
term motive must be used in its generic sense to mean anything that 
“moves” an individual or that causes activity. Perhaps this is a little too 
broad for there are certain mechanical forms of behavior such as fixed 
habits and reflexes which are “moved” or caused but not by the sort of 
forces that we wish to call motives. As a working definition, consider 
the following: A motive is an inner persisting force that pre-disposes 
the individual to a certain course of action. A motive is usually aroused 
by some stimulus and, when once aroused, persists until satisfied. 

2. What is to be gained by answering the question, What are the 
motives of men today? What difference does it make to society what 
men’s motives are so long as their behavior squares with the ideals of 
society? For example, what difference does it make to a community 
whether the garbage man is inspired with a zeal for the protection of 
health or with a desire to hold his job and feed his family as long as he 
does his work well? The answer is that it would make no difference pro- 
vided he had no other contacts with society. If a man’s motives are es- 
sentially anti-social it is impossible for all of his behavior, or even any 
considerable part of it, to square with the ideals of society. It is true 
that man’s behavior in society is what counts, but when we come to mod- 
ify this behavior we at once seek its causes. 

3. Is it possible to answer this question in a comprehensive man- 
ner? Are we not dealing with a problem that defies solution for the rea- 
son that most men do not know themselves what their motives are for 
the acts they perform? If the doer does not know his own motives, how 
can the observer accurately infer them from the nature of the behavior ob- 
served? There are some trained introspectionists who are perfectly able 
to analyze their motives and give an accurate statement of them. But 
the number is small compared with those who cannot. We seem to be 
at the mercy of inference when it comes to collecting data on motives. 
But inference is all right provided it is made according to the rules of 
scientific methods. 

4. For the purposes of religious education, why is it not enough to 
show that men’s motives are wrong without attempting to define, describe, 
or classify them? The question is analogous to this one: Why is it not 
enough for a physician to know that a patient is sick without attempting to 
diagnose the case? Both the prevention or cure of wrong motives depend a 
great deal on the diagnosis of the motives we are trying to change or prevent. 

5. Is it true that the answer to our question depends on the theory 
we hold concerning the springs of action? If MacDougal is right in his 
view that all behavior is activated by instincts, the question is answered 
when we give an inventory of them. If, on the other hand, Woodworth 
is right in his contention that “any drive may be a mechanism and any 
mechanism may become a drive,” we will find our answer in an analysis 
of the mechanisms of human behavior. And so on for other theories in- 
cluding the Freudian doctrine that the springs of action are hidden in the 
Unconscious. As usual, the truth seems to lie within a mixture of these 
theories. The instincts are back of nearly all our motives but instincts 
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become quickly and greatly modified. An inventory of them would not 
answer the question. 

6. What are the motives of men engaged in national and inter- 
national politics? Are these men working for the highest good of man- 
kind as they see it? Why is it that many prominent American leaders 
(so-called) do not wish to mix in European affairs? Is it selfishness? 
Then what were the motives that prompted congress to appropriate mil- 
lions of dollars for relief work in Europe? Does the movement to abol- 
ish secret diplomacy betray any change in motives? Of course, the mo- 
tives of politicians are mixed and varied, some of them are social, most 
of them are not. It seems reasonably evident that if our presidents, con- 
gressmen, governors, mayors, and office-holders in general were domi- 
nated by a master motive of Christian service we would be living in a 
different world. 

7. What are the fundamental motives of business men today? Are 
these men inspired with a zeal for serving their fellow men by the manu- 
facture, exchange and distribution of goods? Once in a while a worthy 
motive appears or seems to appear in the business world. But judging from 
the general behavior of these men their motives are personal gain, advanced 
social standing, etc. The social ideal of service is being deliberately ex- 
ploited today. The best illustration of it is the abundance of so-called “serv- 
ice stations” run in connection with the automobile industry. 

8. What are the motives in industry today? Is it not true that the 
question of motives is at the bottom of most labor trouble? The laborer is 
suspicious of the motives of his benevolent employer; the employer is sus- 
picious of the motives of his employees. The satisfactions which both sides 
seek are essentially the same. 

9. What are the motives of the professional classes of men? Are the 
lawyers, preachers, teachers, nurses, physicians, etc., striving to uplift and 
comfort mankind in an unselfish way? Many of them truly are. It is true 
that there is more idealism, more devotion to the satisfaction of human needs 
among this class of men than among any other class. 

10. Who are the people today whose motives are in accord with the 
Christian ideal? In the first place there are the missionaries. Most of these 
people are truly inspired with high motives. Then there are a few preach- 
ers, teachers, physicians, and now and then a business man, who are devoting 
their lives to the service of their fellow men and doing it deliberately and 
consciously. Furthermore, it is reasonable to believe that nearly all men 
once and a while have a worthy motive. Perhaps some of the motives of 
most men are unselfish and ideal. But if all the acts of all men everywhere 
that are prompted by worthy motives were weighed against those prompted 
by undesirable motives the balance would be overwhelmingly in favor of the 
anti-social and undesirable. 











What Can Religious Education Do With Human 
Nature? 


Epwin D. StarBucKk* 


Given a little time, religious education can accomplish nearly any- 
thing it wants to do with human nature, if only it will gain an accurate 
knowledge of the laws of mental life, and have the grace to observe 
them. Otherwise it can do next to nothing. In this respect the train- 
ing of human nature is like the successful nurture of plants or the crea- 
tion of new varieties of animals. With only a little insight into the 
laws of their growth,—the nature of chromosome division, the Mendelian 
law of heredity, the salts in solution needed for plant food, and the 
like,—there is no limit, given time enough, to the results one can 
achieve or the consciously preconceived ends one can attain. At the 
present time religious education can do very little with human nature, 
because it knows next to nothing about it. Everyone must deplore the 
amount of talk in the world today about methods of religious education 
in proportion to the serious effort being expended in studying patiently, 
objectively, and dispassionately, often with laboratory equipment, the 
facts and laws of human nature that will point out the way towards easy 
and effective accomplishment. Physics, chemistry, botany, and the 
applied sciences have got the secret of progress by insisting that the 
exacting, scientific work should bulk large in proportion to the body of 
applied wisdom. In religious education the relation of work to talk is 
a shockingly slight ratio. 

Having now made a confession of ignorance, I shall be pardoned 
for any paucity of wisdom as to methodology. The topic assigned is so 
wide that were one to cover it he would be compelled merely to cata- 
logue the scores of approaches now possible for increasing our psycho- 
logical insight into religion and into the facts of human nature. I must 
be content to cut away only a small patch in the wide field, and shall 
state some laws and principles that seem to have practical significance. 
I shall choose that set of problems much worked at during the last 
two decades that have reference to the stock of instinctive and impulsive 
tendencies. These, we all now recognize, play a large role in human 
nature. They determine types of behavior; they constitute the drive or 
urge for conduct; they furnish the filling or meaning or worth of our 
ideas and judgments; in their fusion they are the inner significance of 
art, morality, and religion; they condition the selection of purposes and 
ideals and determine that illusive thing called personality. 

I shall not care in the following discussion for the distinctions be- 
tween motives, desires, impulses, instinctive tendencies, and emotions; 
the laws to be described apply to them all. For the same reason the 
question is indifferent whether a certain trait or act is due to hereditary 
transmission, or to social and environmental causes. Nor shall I care 
whether there are two instinctive tendencies or fourteen or a vast num- 
ber or none, as the behaviorists will have it, since all reduce back to 
sets of reflexes or to tropisms. The laws or principles to be catalogued, 
being laws of development, will fairly describe the facts in any event. 





*Professor at The State University of Iowa. 
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Since we are concerned with the educational problem, I shall speak 
more particularly of instinctive tendencies and shall assume that we are 
interested more particularly in the bearing of these laws upon the de- 
velopmental tendencies of children rather than upon the problems of 
evolution in the race. 

I. The first law to claim our attention is that of refinement by direct 
evolution, if we may borrow a phrase used by Ribot in his Psychology 
of the Emotions. Each instinctive tendency remains true to its original 
type, but may take on a more refined form or quality, as satin is more 
refined than homespun, crystalloids than colloids, temples than dugouts, 
flowering plants than lichens, a tree than a sproutlet, or the nervous 
system of a higher vertebrate animal with its thousand million elements 
than that of a mollusk. Self-regard may become refined through de- 
velopment into dignified self-respect, fear into awe or reverence, curi- 
osity into wonder, the herd instinct into a feeling for the blessed 
community, and so on through a long list of examples. An instinct very 
antagonistic to spiritual health in its cruder form, may, in refinement, be 
a wholesome ingredient in mortality and religion. The refinement of a 
native impulse is relatively easy while its eradication is practically impossible. 
impossible. 

There are predominately three methods of refining the impulses. 
The first is called by G. Stanley Hall the process of “long circuiting” 
or “irradiation.” The question is how many mental processes and ap- 
propriate objects can be caught up into the “native reaction” to keep it 
from returning crassly upon itself? Self-regard in its primitive habitual 
immediacy means selfishness, and is coarse and ugly; if it incorporates 
other persons, and tempers its expression by an act of the imagination, 
it relates itself to sympathy and becomes more worthy of admiration. A 
second aspect of refinement is, according to Ribot’s description, the act 
of “intellectualizing” the instinctive tendency. Thoughtful gregarious- 
ness tends to become courtesy; studied anger gives place to the more 
graceful attitude of resentment. We may consider the higher thought 
life as a complicated mechanism for the refined elaboration of the 
original fund of undisciplined reactions. 

In the third place the cruder impulses are carried to higher levels of 
mentality by choosing more fitting objects. The satisfaction in tints and 
shades of a Corot painting is not perhaps so different in kind from the 
sensuous pleasure of a child in gaudy colors, nor is ideal love of mates 
altogether distinct from primitive sex attraction. 

II. A second law is that of transformation through repression of 
native impulses. The Freudians have made us quite familiar with this 
principle. As a check is placed upon the free, spontaneous expression 
of an instinctive tendency either through an inner restraint or an outer 
hindrance, there results an alchemy of some sort. There is a stubborn- 
ness about an habitual human impulse that defies restraint. If the ac- 
quired habit is backed up by a racial instinctive obsession, it moves 
with an urgency that is irresistible. When denied free expression, one 
of three things results: the original tendency remaining submerged 
beneath the surface stream of clear consciousness and showing no out- 
ward signs of its presence, causes friction, irritation, and disturbance to 
the normal functioning of other processes; or again, it may change its 
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quality through admixture with other native impulses (“sublimation”) ; 
finally, it may, if slumbering a while, like the smouldering fire in the 
hold of a vessel that bursts suddenly into flame, explode into a thought 
or deed or sentiment of a radical, eccentric, or even pathological charac- 
ter. Instances in religious experiences of outbursts after repression are 
found in such phenomena as a consuming sense of sin, pleasure in self- 
infliction of pain, mystical loves with amorous strains, exalted self- 
feeling with delusions of Messiahship, groveling feelings of humility and 
insufficiency, and the like. 

The wisdom for education growing out of this law of repression 
is writing its name in clear characters across the pedagogical firmament: 
more education and training in the practice of right conduct and less 
prohibition; more positive appeal to the higher sentiments and less ob- 
structionism of the lower; more dispelling and dissipation of temptations 
by facing them on occasion with accurate analysis and steady vision 
(“‘abreaction”) rather than to fight them or to fear them. There seems 
to be an intermediate stage, always, in the development of human so- 
cieties, characterized by the curbing of the natural instinct of individuals 
through countless prohibitions and through the restraining power of 
customs. Religious education has been in too large a measure a hand- 
maid of this middle level of culture. Rather than aid in further repres- 
sions, it is often the business of the pedagogy of religion to furnish vents 
for the freeing of pent-up impulses. An educator who appreciates this 
danger will welcome the chances to open up the safety valves of human 
nature by encouraging a reasonable amount of cheerful sociability, of 
amusements, of contacts, including dancing, between members of the 
opposite sex, of competitive sports, of enterprises involving courage, and 
the like. 

III. Refinement through inhibition or through “arrest of develop- 
ment,” as Ribot calls it. The law we have been describing, so clearly 
recognized in recent years, expresses only half the truth. Although 
repressions cause distortions and pathologies, it does not follow that 
they are dangerous. The desire for food slays its thousands but is not 
an unmixed evil. The fact of government and regulation by law entails 
such a harvest of traitors and other offenders that one might infer that 
denial of personal liberty by legislation is a curse. Repression of in- 
stinctive tendencies is both good and bad. It is one of the chief condi- 
tions of healthy development and evolution. When a desire is hedged 
about and refused its immediate gratification, it does not cease. It may 
and often does press on towards the discovery of some “higher” form of 
expression. The condition that the new mode of expression shall be 
considered higher, is that it is in harmony with the judgment of society 
expressed in its conventions, or that it satisfies a cultivated taste in 
the individual which is not at variance with social standards. Through 
inhibition, promiscuity is transformed into elaborated forms of court- 
ship, idealized love of children, passion for the love theme in art, into 
Platonic love and into an ingredient of the love of truth and beauty. 
Anger, hatred, spitefulness, and revenge having come under the ban of 
the forms of good society, have been compelled to choose between ex- 
tinction and the discovery of some way of escape that will not meet the 
censure of Mrs. Grundy. They have, accordingly, moved far in the direc- 
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tion of venting themselves through irony, sharp repartee, dignified re- 
sentment, and finally through righteous indignation. The instances are 
countless in number of the delicacies and refinements that make up the 
body of sentiments which characterize civilization, which are the result 
of refinement through repression of the coarser impulses. 

The priticiple is clear. An impulse being denied its fitting expres- 
sion rises like dammed up waters to higher levels of activity. The force 
of the stream when held back by an artificial obstruction is, to be sure, 
an object of danger and of devastation, but if the accumulated energies 
are redirected into proper channels, they can be harnessed to do the 
useful work of the world. The primitive instincts brought under con- 
trol, carried up to thoughtful or “spiritual” levels, are the content of 
our higher values and are the energy that turns the wheels of culture. 
A more fitting analogy, perhaps, is that of a growing thing, for the 
mind is an organism. A plant hindered in its normal growth will 
sometimes force its way in spite of its hampered conditions into new 
and strange forms. A potato sprout in the cellar responding to the 
stimulus of warmth and light may send off a tender shoot several feet 
in length, so delicate in texture and so changed in quality that it cannot 
be identified without tracing it back to its original root. 

There has probably been no development at any stage in the evolu- 
tionary process without inhibition. If in an organism, the condition 
remains that stimulus without check or hindrance passes over imme- 
diately into response, there can be nothing but automatism which never 
can be attended by specific states of consciousness. When impulse 
meets impulse and sets of tendencies towards response are held in check 
by outer conditions, there arises the need of selective response which is 
the raw material out of which thoughtfulness, deliberation, and finally 
wisdom, have developed. In like manner there is probably no possibility 
of moral growth without the capacity to face complex situations with 
thoughful consideration and with selective judgment. There is no good 
reason for supposing that along with greater wisdom in matters of religi- 
ous training there will be less need of challenging the sterner virtues of 
self-mastery and self-control. There will be no ruggedness of character, 
no high integration of the spiritual selfhood, in one who has not learned, 
respect for the collective judgments of social disapproval, who has not 
felt the “awful majesty of the moral law” and who has not learned by. 
personal experience the nobility of reasonable renunciation. What 
spiritual genius has there been in the world’s history who has not had 
to meet and master a host of difficulties? 

IV. Development through substitution. Many of the old insistent 
instincts like fear, sex, and self-regard, are so intense as to be personal 
aggravations and social disturbances. We have indicated two ways of 
turning them into a blessing: refining their crudity and transforming 
their quality. There is a third method of conserving them. They can 
be weakened by drafting off their energy into other channels. Professor 
James in his Talks to Teachers gives an illustration of this law. “The 
native reaction” of a child when viewing an attractive object is the see- 
snatch response. Instead of inhibiting this reaction and uprooting the 
reflex, it is easier and better to transfer the impulse into some ready 
formed nerve path, appropriate to the situation. The “acquired reac- 
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tion” may take the form see-ask or, finally, see-smile, a result that is 
good and entirely appropriate. The child’s energy like his spending 
money is of a fairly constant amount. Expenditure aiong one line auto- 
matically curtails the amount available for other activities. The effect 
of training should be to sap the activity habitually flowing through any 
disturbing trait until the harmony of the self is preserved. 

Casting out the evil with the good is an easy and economical device. 
Rather than to condemn selfishness, it is better to encourage co-opera- 
tive sports and occupations in which the lesson is hardly learned, and 
that without preachments, that consideration of others pays best in 
satisfactions. The law we are considering is an ally of the law of sug- 
gestion. If one should choose to make a direct assault upon self-rega 
by branding it as selfishness, the natural impulses of self-defense and of 
negative suggestibility will but ensconce the child more firmly in his 
attitude. Autosuggestion in such cases is at work also giving him a 
picture of his own abused person in its act of self-defense. So it is in 
direct sex instruction. There is always the question whether the unction 
of the reformer is more potent than is the pull of the subtle imagery that 
is fixed upon the mind of the object of his concern. In connection with 
the normal occupation of the child in wholesome pursuits, however, the 
power of suggestion is always acting constructively and helpfully. 

Medieval Christian education emphasized the law of substitution 
in inducing folk to fix their thought on heavenly bliss rather than on 
earthly joys. There are signs everywhere that the same tactics are now 
being employed in building a kingdom of righteousness on the earth. 
Boy scouts, girl scouts, lend-a-hand clubs, mission bands, dramatics, 
movies, reading and study groups, socials, and the like, are promising 
to keep children so busy with wholesome activities that there is little 
room left in their mental workshops for the devils of temptation 

V. We may make simple mention, finally, of one more law, that 
will serve as a partial synthesis of those already discussed, the refinement 
through fusion or blending or “compounding” of two or more native im- 
pulses. A certain degree of fusion runs throughout the mental states and 
processes. We have fragrant tastes, sweet smells, high tones, hot-cold 
pressures, bitter experiences, and warm friendships. It has long been 
recognized that the higher sentiments are blends of simpler elements. 
Spinoza observed that melancholy, a new and different emotion, is a 
compound of pleasure and pain, a “sweet sadness” or the “luxury 
of grief.” Awe is a combination of fear and a certain sense of security. 
When there is the added ingredient of a slight strain of admiration it 
passes over into reverence. Herbert Spencer rightly analyzed love of 
mates into a large number of component elements including self-regard, 
sex,—a feeling of ownership, a bit of jealousy, and a sense of beauty. 

Religion is a compound. The very real, though elusive thing, 
called the religious sentiment is, in one of its aspects, a blend of all the 
native instincts and impulses in both their lower and higher forms, as 
they conspire to center themselves upon some fitting object of devotion. 
The chief task of a teacher of religion is to feel his way into this com- 
pound and estimate the degree of emphasis that is to be placed upon each 
of the qualities if religion is to be at its best. Difficult as that task is, 
he has a problem on his hands even more exacting. He must work his 
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way thoughtfully and sympathetically into the personality of each child 
or youth whom he is to help, to discover the strengths and weaknesses 
of the various impulses in that individual in order to make an adjust- 
ment between his need and that which he regards as the ideal content of 
religion. 

This much is clear. The end in view is the harmony of life in indi- 
viduals and in groups through the right admixture of all the strains and 
streams that play through it. Some of these strains bulk too large in 
the compound. They are fit only for a life of strife, self-seeking, and 
gratification, that society has once for all forsaken in exchange for the 
kindlier, more gregarious, beauty-loving, truth-seeking type of social 
organization that we now enjoy. There are some instincts that behave 
in the garden of human nature like sunflowers that rob the tender plants 
of their light and nourishment. These staunch human flowers or weeds 
must be pruned or transformed or curbed into something of a different 
texture. 

It is of first importance to see that all the native instincts or im- 
pulses must be stimulated and repressed in turn as the need is and as the 
growth situation demands. Not one of the instincts is good or bad by 
itself Aside from this principle of the need of successive or even simul- 
taneous repression and stimulation in the interest of wholeness, it is 
difficult to understand the many varied and seemingly discordant mes- 
sages of religion. It has admonished both feasting and fasting, phal- 
lacism and celibacy, fear and fearlessness, humility and exaltation, 
non-resistance and holy wrath, and so on through a long catalogue of 
contradictions. These opposites are best described by G. M. Stratton in 
The Psychology of The Religious Life. Religion has always delivered its 
messages, as it should, to the particular person, the special time, the 
immediate situation. Of like sort is the work of the teacher of religion 
now. With the mind of a student and the heart of an artist he should 
minister to each person or group in terms of harmony of life within and 
without. Plato in The Republic compares the righteous soul with all 
its parts in right measure or proportion, and the ideal government with 
all its interests existing in unison, to the harmony of music. Human 
nature is more complicated than Plato knew; modern society is more 
complex than an Athenian state; but the analogy of Plato still holds. 
We are learning something latterly of the technique of training and 
culture. We are creating, at will, flowers and fruits of wondrous at- 
tractiveness. If we work patiently and well may we not cultivate better 
human beings who are blessed with the beauty of righteousness and a 
society that is as appealing as the music of a great symphony? 








What Can Religious Education Do With 


Human Nature ? 
J. M. ArtmMan* 


The answer to this question necessarily varies with one’s theories of 
human nature, religion and education. I shall assume the organic social 
development theory of human nature as more nearly fitting the facts than 
any other. According to this school human nature in the beginning is in the 
form of inherited tendencies, potential capacities, impulses, desires which 
seek satisfaction in overt expression. The development of these desires or 
impulses into definiteness of control is determined by the material and social 
environment. The social environment is the dominant determiner of the 
course impulses shall take. A human environment can so control response 
that habits and customs of a rigid, almost reflex, kind result. It can also elicit 
response so as to awaken and develop selective abilities on the part of the doer. 
The environment for the majority of mankind has to date been such as to elicit 
habits, customs, ways of thought that are rigid and unchanging. The discovery 
of the scientific method, the method of creative thinking, is making possible a 
complete change in environmental dominance. With this method, man is grad- 
ually achieving the ability to criticise and change his environment, his method 
of response, and even the motives of response. This power of consciously 
directing the course the human impulses shall take is being utilized in wider 
and wider fields. The more advanced workers in religious education con- 
sider this creative method of selective adaptation as almost the Star in the 
East for character control. With this method, which is possible of release 
and development in every normal human, to greater or lesser degree, society 
can gradually refine its values, develop new patterns as motives for response, 
and change the technique of response itself. Human nature has discovered a 
way to change itself. 

The organic social school recognizes religion as one of the methods 
whereby society conserves and develops its powers and techniques of con- 
trol. Religion has ever been man’s supreme method of getting better terms 
from his universe and finer values out of himself. It is society’s method of 
conserving and enhancing life’s ultimate values, both objective and subjec- 
tive. Religion is concerned with whatever values are most essential and 
which are the most difficult to secure. History reveals that these values of 
greatest concern vary from generation to generation. Accordingly, food, 
birth, death, disease, war, property, government, race relations, internation- 
alism, etc., come and go as the focal points of religion. Since control over 
ourselves in our wider human relations is now our great problem, religion 
seeks through science and all helpful experience to conserve whatever is good 
but more to develop creative socialization. 

Education is society’s way of preserving its values from generation to 
generation and stimulating the discovery and development of new values 
essential for further progress. The desire to live more securely and ade- 
quately necessitates the conserving of values already gained and the con- 
stant discovery and development of new means to meet the shifting crises of 
existence. Scientific education is now carefully analyzing society’s needs, 
present and prospective, to discover the abilities essential for healthy progress 


*Professor of Religious Education at the University of Chicago. 
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in human living.* The marvelous material—industrial developments of the 
last century—have multiplied by the hundred the number and kinds of 
abilities necessary for the preservation and enhancement of human well- 
being. The abilities actually needed to maintain a healthy growth of society 
form the objectives of educational procedure. The activities and processes 
which best develop the needed abilities forms the content of the school 
curriculum. 

Society through education is really trying to secure more adequate con- 
trol over its material and social universe. It is an attempt to so guide the 
achieving of abilities by each individual and group as to make certain a richer 
and happier life. The abilities required are determined (1) by society’s 
immediate and prospective necessities; and (2) by the interests and ten- 
dencies of each individual and group. It is obvious that each person cannot 
and need not acquire all the abilities needed for society’s preservation and 
progress. Division of labor achieves better control than self sufficiency. 
Specialization and cooperation makes for human progress. Sufficient num- 
bers only should develop each type of abilities as will insure the cooperative 
satisfaction of all society’s needs. Limited demand requires few, while ex- 
tended demand requires larger numbers to achieve the necessary abilities. 
Certain demands are so universal that all must acquire the abilities which 
supply them. Communication makes language a universal requisite for all. 
Abilities which provide the needs of citizenship in greater or lesser degree are 
essential for all. 

Scientific education seeks to supply the abilities and skills essential for 
society’s best interests. It attempts to make persons alive at the greatest 
number of crucial points. What values will education make- dominant? 
Education can cause human nature to shift the current of desire; to refine 
desires. It seems a conclusion in accordance with the facts to hold education 
responsible for the tastes and choices of a generation as well as for the 
developing of the abilities needed in the adjustments of that generation. 
Higher abilities come when emphasis is placed upon the deeper values. 

Religious education is education emphasizing the ultimate human values. 
Life achieves its finest flowering when it is the cooperative pursuit of infinite 
social goodness. Religion is a valuing ability which universalizes the whole 
man, all experience, rather than specific experiences. It is the endeavor to 
realize the will of God in al! men’s relations. Public education is limited by 
law and seriously handicapped. It cannot make religious motivation the 
goal of its efforts. Religious education seeks to supply this lack. It seeks to 
cause life, in home, school, church, community, industry, to so express itself 
that the personal social abilities so essential to a loving society of persons will 
be developed and used. It seeks to cause all education to become religious 
education, since religious motivation is essential for the deeper values of 
human society. It seeks to motivate all expressions of life with the infinite 
life of God; with the Jesus’ way. It conceives religion as the highest method 
yet known whereby man conserves, develops, and refines his values, all his 
values. 

There are many methods by means of which man is slowly acquiring 
larger and better controls. The scientific method has enlarged man’s control 
in almost unbelievable ways and is staking out new claims and making new 
discoveries every day. Whatever methods and means society finds for secur- 


*E. g. N. B. Bobbitt, “Curriculum Making in Los Angeles.” 
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ing and refining his values religion takes as tools for achieving still greater 
ends. Religion rejoices with every achievement in science, with every new 
invention and discovery that adds in any way to human welfare. Religion 
seeks to so motivate man that he will use all discoveries and achievements in 
the cooperative conservation and development of the good life. Religious 
education is the process whereby society stimulates this creative way in each 
generation. 

What Can Religious Education Do with Human Nature? 

1. Religious education can introduce, practice and educate human 
nature in the art of living the good life. It can first, last, and all the time 
place the emphasis where it belongs—on the business of living the good life. 
The living of the good life is both the supreme privilege and obligation of 
every individual and group. It is man’s one vocation. Human beings will of 
course engage in many occupations. These, however, are secondary and 
tools for producing the good life. Whether one shall follow this or that 
occupation, acquire this or that set of skills, depends entirely upon its use- 
fulness in advancing his vocation—the living of the good life. Likewise the 
quality of work one does in his occupation, the use of time, money, talents, 
property, is determined by whether it aids in the producing of real life. 

Religious education is concerned with developing the abilities and skills 
which enables individuals and groups to direct and utilize the total life ex- 
periences in conserving and achieving man’s ultimate values. Psychology 
clearly shows that man can change his nature. He can refine his desires; 
select from and totally reshape his environment; and modify and change 
his technique of response. Religious education insists that man’s one and 
only vocation is the applying of this power so as to achieve the good life. 

The dominance of habit and custom does not change the case for re- 
ligious education. The fact of the omnipresence of habit and custom and 
their power over thought and creativeness only gives more zeal to religious 
education. Education to date has sought to habituate, to customize, to impose 
ways of thinking. Religious education seeks to release, to liberate, to free 
the life of the living God in the soul of man. Religious education can direct 
man to his one and only vocation—the creative living of the good life. 

2. Religious education can lead human nature to appreciate and act 
upon the fact that the religio-ethical abilities are the abilities of primary 
worth. It can develop in human nature a new sense of valuational perspec- 
tive. In the hierarchy (or democracy) of abilities those skills and mental 
powers are higher which cause man to live as a creative agent of human 
good. All other skills and abilities are instruments through which the per- 
sonal social values are achieved. 

Religious education believes that our human values are now horribly 
topsy-turvy. Money and material power have put themselves in the chief 
seats ; success values in current thought are money, property, material power. 
Money and property are everywhere trying to dictate to worthy living. The 
values of recreation and play dominated by the commercial motive drift to the 
level of passion and satiation of the senses. Governments, managed by the 
supposedly great men of the age, are managed in such ways as to buttress 
selfish special privilege and material power of a few. War is practically 
accepted by human-kind as the only method of settling disputes between 
nations. Scientific invention and discoveries are by many used as means of 
selfish gain. 
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Religious education can guide human nature into a better appreciation of 
its real values. Religious education stimulates the development of every 
helpful skill and power, but it insists upon these skills and abilities so ex- 
pressing themselves that the personal-social values of mankind are conserved 
and developed. Religious education can guide human nature so that its 
dominant expression will be that of giving, not getting; loving, not hating; 
ministering, not being ministered unto. 

Some, of course, will remark, “What a Utopian appeal!’ Human nature 
has limits to be sure. But do we not recognize that education is getting the 
crop from human nature according to the emphasis given. A general em- 
phasis upon knowledge for the sake of knowledge results in social irrespon- 
sibiles ; and emphasis upon skills, techniques, and science for material power 
floods our world with agents of the God of mammon. Religious education 
can make the values of a loving society the chief motives of man. 

Religious education cannot be conceived merely as instruction in the 
Bible, or creeds, or. church doctrine. These are important and are very 
helpful in religious education. Religious education consists in establishing a 
system and trend of values in each oncoming generation. It is concerned 
with making humanity values, the values of eternal worth the motives of all 
behavior. It recognizes the necessity of utilizing all valuable experience. It 
cannot get far without science and the scientific method and technique. 
These are the necessary partners of the divine-human values ; indeed become 
the universal values when motivated ‘for humanity’s good. Religious educa- 
tion must insist that the motivation of these skills and abilities determines 
their ultimate significance and insists that the highest task of education is the 
motivating of human nature abilities in all stages of their differentiation with 
man’s infinite values—with the Jesus’ way. 

3. Religious education can train and educate human nature to use the 
best possible methods in conserving and advancing the good life. This in- 
volves the attaining of still better methods of utilizing material resources 
and certainly better methods of developing and utilizing personal-social abili- 
ties. Better method is the central fact of any advance man has ever made. 
Each step in control over health and physica! well-being is attained through 
the discovery of a more effective way. The advances in using iron, steel, 
and the various products of the material universe are all resultants of better 
methods. Wherever more effective ways of governing have come into use 
we find that more effective methods of control have been invented or discov- 
ered. Even personal control, that is man’s ability to control himself is a 
resultant of the achieving and adopting of more effective method. Method is 
as important as content. Method of doing changes the very character of 
content of control. Religious education is interested in stimulating human 


. nature in finding and using the most effective methods possible in the pur- 


suing of the good life. 

The scientific method has done more to advance man’s control over the 
material universe than any other discovery in a thousand years. Discovery 
and invention is going on apace with new and wider controls coming every 
day. It is strange that this method is just being discovered as a tool in per- 
sonal social control. It will certainly bring new powers of control and more 
effective personal-social adaptations. Until a better method still is discovered 
it is the duty of religious education to practice human beings in its use. It is 
a crime to keep so great a boon locked in scientific laboratories. The scientific 
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method is usable to greater or lesser degree by all. The chief factors in this 
method were set forth in an article in R. E. for April, 1923. They are: (1) 
The active pursuing of a challenging interest; the effort to make essential 
adjustments. This pursuit and effort attempts at perfection of performance 
so as to insure the most successful outcome possible. In religious education 
the good life in some form is the interest and goal of effort. (2) The utiliz- 
ing of experience, personal and racial, that in any way helps out the effort 
at adjustment. All experience whether personal or social is secondary to the 
task in hand, but often gives helpful suggestions and guides the primary 
activity in fertile directions. It is this past knowledge and habit, which 
according to Dewey, gives power of thinking and creating new forms of con- 
trol. (3) Seeking by experiment to advance the methods and techniques of 
experience to the end of finding better means for developing human relations. 
(4) The determination to live according to the truth as represented by the 
facts (discovered and discoverable). 

The time may never come when all people in any generation can be 
practiced in the use of the scientific method. Some, perhaps, will always be 
followers, creatures of borrowed habits. Religious education, need not, be- 
cause of this lower its goal. Every human should be educated in an atmos- 
phere of growth and development, so that all will at least appreciate the fact 
that change is essential to the maintenance and enhancement of human values. 
If some persons do not seem capable of changing their own natures (their 
motives, environment, response) they can at least recognize the fact of change 
and go along with the tide of change introduced by those with more initiative. 
Inability to invent radio does not keep the masses from recognizing it as a 
great invention nor from using its values. Humankind can likewise follow 
the growth of power in our personal social-control, share therein joyfully, 
and eagerly respond to any progress made. The scientific method, until dis- 
placed by a more effective way, is an essential to religious education. 

Worship is also a valuable method for conserving and developing our 
spiritual values. Worship is not sufficiently appreciated as a method of con- 
trol. It seems so encrusted with formalisms and so concerned with worn out 
values that great doubt has been cast upon its validity for constructive control. 
However, a vital achieving life finds worship essential. The worthful (in- 
cluding the scientific) needs appreciation, needs the touch of divinity, to give 
it power to achieve and prosper. Worship is the actual, the concrete, lifting 
itself into the presence of the ideal; the ideal energizing and motivating the 
actual. It is the placing of one’s self with one’s problems in the presence of 
God, and God giving motive through divine values for the working out of the 
problems. When constructive peace becomes the burden of prayer and praise 
we shall have it; when money and property are energized in prayer as 
servants to humanity’s needs, they will help life more truly than at present ; 
Race relations will be refined in prayer and praise. Worship is the Bessemer 
process by means of which our efforts are motivated. Family relations, com- 
munity problems, business, play, all that is of help to human beings, are 
wrought into finer powers, through worship and praise. Religious education 
can lead human nature to refine its values through worship—a different 
method from the scientific—but a necessary complement thereto. 

4. Scientific religious education can discover and give publicity to the 
laws of character growth. Scientific agriculture is discovering the laws and 
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most efficient methods of plant and animal husbandry. Medical science is 
finding the fundamental laws of health living. Educational science is dis- 
covering the how of learning as well as the content essential for the curri- 
culum. Scientific religious education can and is charting the how of char- 
acter growth. While the progress does not equal the advance in other 
sciences yet considerable has already been achieved. 

Progress is being made in the psychology of character growth. The 
papers for this convention on Human Nature and Human Motives reveal 
really great advance in this field. Much gain has been won in the field of 
method. The principles of learning by active participation in life processes is 
rapidly superseding learning by acceptance of ready made character forms. 
Again, the scientific method is being more and more used as the crucial mode 
of approach to character development. 

We must admit, however, that despite all these and other gains, religious 
education is only in its infancy as a science. Religious educators still seek to 
beget character growth through imposition of revealed truth, or by direct in- 
struction in the Bible, creeds, and even social usage. There is certainly lack- 
ing a clear vision of the goal or goals to be sought as well as how to attain 
these goals once they are recognized. There is a beginning, however, of the 
scientific study of how human nature grows into character. The discovery 
that character growth varies according to the situation or circumstances and 
culture atmosphere is stimulating the analyzing of the thousands of life situa- 
tions in which people find themselves. These situations are being evaluated 
with the view of discovering the actual reasons for action, the actual causes 
of action of this rather than that sort, with the hope of discovering general 
laws of character development. Actual charting of what was recognized as 
good conduct in former generations and periods, what is considered good 
conduct now, and what ought to prevail is revealing great shifts or the rela- 
tivity of conduct evaluation. The fact that what was good once is not good 
now ; and what is good now will not necessarily be adequate for the future 
makes it necessary that religious education work out new patterns for char- 
acter growth in each new generation and set of conditions. 

Certain studies are now progressing that promise much to religious edu- 
cational science and therefore to human character development. One investi- 
gator is studying the life situations of the junior child (9-11) for the purpose 
of finding the exact doings, problems, situations, a child of this age encoun- 
ters. The situations in the home, school, church, play and recreation, indus- 
try, money, etc., together with the exact circumstances in each case are being 
closely analyzed. The investigator hopes to show what good character is for 
the junior child, what place adults occupy in the developing of junior char- 
acter, and what religious education can do to make character growth certain 
and adequate.* 

Much experimentation has been and is being done with boys and girls 
of the adolescent age. Hundreds of experiments are being followed in boys 
and girls groups studying the facts and conditions of character growth. The 
Christian Citizenship Training programs, Girls In Training, Girl Reserves, 
Scouting, etc., are supplying many opportunities of experimentation and 
study, and proving the effectiveness of the project method of approach in 
character development. 


*Chave: “Life Situations of Junior Child.” Ph.D. thesis, U. of C. 








What Makes Education Religious ? 


GeorGeE Herpert Betrs* 


Just because the child is a unity of capacities and of experiences all 
his education should be one. Original nature provides for no gaps in ex- 
perience. All different phases of education, whatever qualifying names we 
may give them, such as “scientific”, “civic”, “moral”, or “religious”, must 
ultimately fuse in the unfolding experience of the learner, else they are actu- 
ally no part of his education. 

Religious education is therefore but a phase of education, one aspect 
of the total reconstruction of life which is continuously taking place so long 
as the individual is growing and developing. That the religious phase of 
education may be separate from other phases as to its management and con- 
trol, that it may be under the direction of the church instead of the state, 
does not alter the fact that, when it gets to the child, it must combine with 
the results from other education and merge in the common stream of ex- 
perience. 

This does not mean, however, that religious education is nothing more 
than just education, with no qualifying adjective. It does not mean that 
religious education is so colorless that it fails to qualify the aggregate effect 
of the educational process upon the individual. Education, in order to be 
religious, must possess certain distinctive attributes which make it definitely 
distinguishable as a particular kind of education. The problem of this in- 
qiry is, What is it that makes education religious? 

All constructive thought meets the difficulty of being obliged to express 
itself through the medium of words whose meanings are already more or 
less fixed and inelastic and whose capacity for carrying new or specialized 
ideas is therefore limited. For example, when the attempt is made to apply 
scientific method to religious education it is found that the term “religious” 
as applied to education is so charged with traditional content as to defeat in 
no small degree the effort to give the adjective a new and more vital meaning. 
Since our problem in this discussion turns chiefly on the definition and signifi- 
cance we shall give to the term “religious” as applied to education, let us first 
note some of the things which, though they may have traditional and perhaps 
actual value, do not of themselves make education religious. 

The name itself does not make education religious. Education is not 
necessarily religious because it is called so, because it goes on in a school run 
by the church instead of the state. This is a point that the church needs 
seriously to heed; for the church is in danger of taking too much for granted 
at this point. There has been criticism of the public schools as “godless”, as 
“irreligious”’, the assumption being that the schools of the church, since they 
are organized in the name of religion, must therefore surely possess the 
quality said to be lacking in the schools of the state. But many thoughtful 
leaders are at present questioning the actual net results of much of the edu- 
cation called religious when it is measured in terms of resulting ideals, 
conduct and character. There are even those who believe that the public 
school, with all its limitations, is sometimes a more potent moral and relig- 
ious factor in the life of the child than the church school. 

The day on which it is given does not make education religious. A 


‘ *George Herbert Betts, Ph.D., is Professor of Religious Education at Northwestern 
Jniversity. 
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peculiar sanctity rightly attaches to the Christian Sabbath. Because of this 
many persons seem to assume not only that all instruction in religion should 
be given on that day, but that all instruction given on Sunday possesses a 
marked spiritual potency which, because of the day, insures its quality and 
effectiveness. Some extremists even go so far as to assert that religious 
instruction should not be carried over into week-days, since these are “secu- 
lar.” It is unsafe for the church to assume too much for its Sunday school 
just because they are Sunday schools. It is unwise to rejoice and call the 
problem solved on the basis of mere numbers in the Sunday School, how- 
ever desirable numbers may be. May it not be that the very fact of the 
Sunday school being on a day whose tradition means abstaining from work 
and the standards for whose schools have been far below those for general 
education may make it difficult to accomplish true religious education of 
serious and thorough nature in the Sunday school? 

The fact that its materials are taken from the Bible does not insure that 
education shall be religious. The Bible will, of course, supply the core of 
materials for religious instruction; not primarily because it is the Bible, but 
because these materials prove most effective. But there is danger that, in 
the minds of some, the Bible shall become an end instead of a means. It 
was this which a distinguished Christian minister and university president 
had in mind when he said, “There is grave danger from a species of ‘bibli- 
olatry’ in certain sections of the church, which forgets that the Bible grew 
out of religion, and not religion out of the Bible.” While there is much 
material in the Bible which, when properly adapted, is suitable even for 
younger children, there is also much which, if presented before a proper 
background of knowledge and experience has been developed, may prove 
distinctly harmful instead of helpful. There is also much in the Bible which 


- is so little related to present day thought and life that it should not at any 


time be used as educational material for children. 

What, then, does make education religious? It is not a mere play on 
words to say that to make education religious it must first of all be made 
education. Dewey defines education as the continuous reconstruction of 
experience. Thorndike calls it effecting desired changes in the individual. 
The essential thought in both cases is that education does something ; it re- 
constructs, effects changes, acts as a dynamic upon the powers, stimulates and 
guides the development of capacities, eventuates in a transformation of the 
growing life. At this point religion and education meet. Religion is from 
one point of view a norm and a control over life, an urge and a determiner 
of goals. From another point of view religion is a mode of living, an ex- 
pression of one’s sense of values in terms of individual and social conduct, 
a set of attitudes and habits, a philosophy of life. Whichever the point of 
view from which we define religion, it has to do with life, not life in the 
abstract, but with the deepest, truest, most vibrant life lived here and now 
in the high tide of the day’s work and its play. 

Now, since religion, like education, has to do with evolving experience, 
it is evident that if a certain phase of education is to merit the name religious 
it must, as we have said, truly be made education; it must actually result in 
a continuous “reconstruction of (religious) experience,” and must definitely 
bring about “desired (spiritual) changes.” No mere cramming of the mind 
with facts, though they may deal with religious subjects ; no mere gymnastics 
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of the memory, though the materials be from sacred literature; no mere 
observance of forms and ceremonials, though they be sacred from tradition 
and long association—none of these things nor all of them together can make 
education religious if they fail to grip the sources of motives of life and 
conduct and so transform character. 

In order to be religious, education must be more than moral education, 
more than civic education, more than aesthetic education. It may include 
all these, but it must go deeper, and it must involve a new element; an ele- 
ment which is, at root, the determining factor in deciding whether the educa- 
tion being given is religious. This element is the concept of and belief in 
God and (for the Christian religion) Jesus Christ. 

This is because education, to be religious, must not only set goals, but 
must just as truly touch springs of conduct, motivate action, supply a 
spiritual dynamic. And this can not be successfully done on the basis of 
morals alone, nor even, added to this, on the basis of the social appeal of 
human brotherhood and the common good. It is futile to inquire as some 
do, whether we can not be moral without being religious, and ethical with- 
out the support of any supernatural Power. The more practical and 
pressing question is whether we can, with all the obstacles in the way, be 
practically moral and consistently ethical with the help of religion and with 
the support of a higher Power. 

There is a species of thought abroad in high places today which makes 
religion so general a thing that it is no thing in particular. We are told 
that life is religious at all its points of highest tensions; that our very desires, 
so they be of sufficient intensity, may properly become religion—even the 
desire for food, if it rises to a high enough pitch and comes to take possession 
of the life is religion—One wonders whether this principle will apply also 
to the desire to drink ; and if so, to drink what! 

No, if religion, if Christianity, is not more than auto-suggestion, if it is 
not more than an interplay of forces within the individual, if it is not more 
than an interaction of social forces going on between the individual and his 
fellowman, then its validity and its future may well be doubted. Men have 
never succeded weli in the attempt to lift themselves by their own boot- 
straps. Religion without a divinity, Christianity without a Christ, is at least 
as futile as Hamlet without a Hamlet. And if we are to have a religion 
without a divinity, we may have education, but not religious education; for 
education will then lack the most powerful motivating influence known to 
man, a belief in his dependence upon and responsibility to a benevolent deity. 

The primary distinction between religious education, therefore, and 
general education is precisely the question of the source and character of the 
motivation of life and conduct. In religious education we may teach the 
same fundamental virtues, the same code of conduct, that we teach in the 
public school—but with this difference: In religious education we undertake 
to put a new and more vital set of motives back of these virtues and the code 
of conduct than is possible in general education. And these motives have 
their roots in the concept of our relations to a righteous, friendly God and 
to his Son as the Revealer of the way of life. Lacking this element education 
may be moral, it may be richly social and civic, but it cannot be religious in 
any vital way. 

With this fundamental source of motivation provided for, the next ques- 
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tion is that of the goals to be sought if education is to be religious. If re- 
ligion is to supply the basic moral and social “drives,” it should also define 
the moral and social objectives to be attained through the educational process. 

Stated in the broadest terms this means that education, to be religious, 
must prepare for and help create a Christian social order. This does not 
mean a Methodist social order or a Baptist social order or a Presbyterian 
social order, but a social order embodying those great common values of 
basic righteousness and social democracy upon which Christians are agreed 
and which constitute the foundation of all higher and more civilized human 
relationships. 

To be religious, education must prepare for life in the group, life lived 
according to the Way pointed out by the Nazarene. It must set as its goal 
cleanness and wholeness of living; not of life in the abstract but in the con- 
crete—health of body, of heart, of mind. To be religious, education must 
teach the beauty of service, the validity of sacrifice, the recompense of self- 
forgetfulness. It must define and lead into right civic relationships, into 
right concepts of the home and its responsibilities, into a realization of the 
demands of vocation, and many other social relationships. It must create 
an insatiable demand to see the Kingdom come upon our present-day earth, 
and train to intelligent cooperation with the agencies that are working to 
this end. 

In short, just as the function of education is to fit the individual into 
a present social process as a helpful participant, so it is the function of 
religious education to fit the individual as a constructive, up-building force 
into a present day religio-social process which that education shall help to 
define and create. Failing in this, education has not been religious, no matter 
how much of creed or catechism or doctrine or what not may have been 
learned and recited. 

In different phrasing, no education has been religious which does not 
measure itself by the degree to which it has made for decency of personal 
living; for kindliness, forbearance and fidelity in the home; for justice as 
employer or employee; for honesty and fearlessness as a citizen; for gen- 
erosity and friendliness as a neighbor ; for democracy of spirit in daily living. 
No education is religious which does not take the ideals upon which our 
Christianity is founded and make them over into daily behavior, conduct. 
habit, character in such fashion that they shall actually function at all points 
of experience. 

If “religious” education can make itself religious in this true and 
dynamic sense it can reconstruct society; if it can not make itself religious 
in this functional sense it matters but little whether it be adopted or rejected 
by the church. 








What Makes Education Religious? 


ArTHuR E. BENNETT* 


The educative process involves three fundational considerations: 
(1) What is the nature of the mind? Is it passive or active; recipient or 
agent; a mechanism or a motivation; an it or a personality? (2) What 
is the end of education? Is it the liberation of internal potentialities, or 
the appropriation of external stimuli; the realization of what we want to 
do, or the performance of what should be done? Is it a becoming, a 
being or a doing? (3) The nature of the mind and the end of education 
determine the means. This educational means must take cognizance of 
the child’s native equipment as the subjective means, and educational 
values, curricula, methods, discipline and the teacher as the objective 
elements. 

Given the answers to these philosophical presuppositions of educa- 
tion, with their implications reasonably well established in secular school 
science and practice,—when is education religious? 

Religion relates life to God. Hence, education is religious when its 
conceptions, aims and methods are conceived, motivated and directed in 
terms of religious idealism. Varying ideas of God, man and duty give 
varying ideas of the function of education. The conception of God as 
our Father places personality as man’s nature with functions of intellec- 
tion, affection and volition zs the nature-of our inheritance from the Su- 
preme Personality. Born of God, “in him we live and move and have our 
being.” 

Religious consciousness functions first as feeling, second, as imagina- 
tion, third, as insight. Development takes place in this order. If devel- 
opment stops with feeling, mysticism results. If arrested with imagina- 
tion, forms of idolatry ensue. If growth and development continue up 
through these stages into the stage of conceptual thinking, it gives rise 
to reflective and speculative groups of thinkers. Religious education 
must make its appropriate stimulation and contribution to these succes- 
sive stages. Feeling complexes, which are at first instinctive, affect 
imagination complexes and these complexes in turn lead up to reflective 
consciousness with its varying concomitants. That which is built into 
the brain in an affective way predetermines conduct. Feelingful con- 
sciousness leads to thoughtful consciouness. Just as thinking goes 
back and reinforces sense-perception, so conception goes back and gives: 
validity to religious feeling and imagination. 

What is the aim of religious education? The Mohammedan an- 
swers that it is to make a follower of Islam. The Buddhist says that it is 
to make a devotee to Buddha. The Hebrew holds that it is to make a 
servant of God. Christianity holds that it is the development of person- 
ality after its Teacher, that God may be glorified in the extension of his 
spiritual kingdom. This makes religion the basis of morality and mo- 
tivates conduct in terms of responsibility to creator and creatures. Ed- 
ucation to be Christian interprets the aims of life in terms of Christian 
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idealism, breathing through it all the meanings, attitudes and the prin- 
ciples of its Exemplar. 

Given, a mind created after the nature of God and conceived as des- 
tined to do free service to Him, how may this end be attained? First, by 
the recognition of the fact of the child’s legacy. His inheritance, nor- 
mally, gives him spiritual legacies destined for dynamic endeavor. Nurture 
then becomes the key to unlock nature. The formative agency of 
the home, in the fixation of right reactions, becomes the precursor of the 
informative agency known as the school. It must select and train the 
worthy impulses and make such reactions automatic, inhibiting the un- 
worthy and predetermining the initiation of right habits by wholesome 
social, intellectual and religious environment. Equipped with impulses, 
feelings, and instincts with all of their potential implications, the home 
and the church, before the school age, should unite in training in religion 
through suggestion and positive direction. 

Up to about the age of nine the child is only a little human being, 
on the road toward responsibility, unmoral and unreligious, being in- 
ducted into the mysteries of the world; and the home is the first respon- 
sible agency for his direction. Ifthe training toward obedience to proper 
authority, toward right responses and attitudes in meeting daily situa- 
tions, be linked up with appropriate feeling associates, these all count for 
religion. Neglected or misdirected they may constitute the impedimenta 
to spiritual attainment. Christianity is a way of life. Religion is caught 
through the forces of imitation. Out of the home are the real issues of 
life. 

The three institutions of a democracy are the home, the church and 
the school. If the ideal for our country be a Christian democracy, for 
this realization larger responsibility must rest upon the home and the 
church. Christianity is a spirit and an atmosphere of life. Therefore the 
home with its helpfulness, affection, sacrifice, confidence and aspiration, 
with its inner endearments and its secret pain, its wonder stories, music, 
art, nature mysteries, worship and spiritual enlightenments, must direct 
the inner forces of life. The church and the church school not only give 
their sanctions to the home but give additional forms of religious asso- 
ciation, expression and instrutcion. Homes cannot afford to risk the relig- 
ious culture of children to the necessarily more or less passive attitude 
of public education. Religion demands the stressing of all the forces 
which go toward making Christian life and practice. The church is 
really the place for worship with its devoticns communions, liturgies, 
music, dramas, pageants and celebrations. “  efore it should have the 
church school with its organization, classification, promotion and curric- 
ula standards. Its housing and mechanics should harmonize with the 
best standards but meet the purposes of religious instruction and train- 
ing. There is no need of unnecessary duplication. But the church 
school should select the materials for its curricula, determine its methods 
and choose its teachers with direct reference to the needs of religion. It 
should accept the findings of scientific pedagogy as valid in related fields 
of knowledge, at the same time modify or adapt these methods to the 
nature of its own materials and to the needs of the child. Much of the 
teaching in our public schools and colleges has real religious value. We 
like to believe that they are Christian, nominally so, at least. Whenever 
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knowledge is developed in terms of religious concepts, whenever motives 
are construed in terms of the Christian ethnic, whenever conduct is eval- 
uated in terms of duty to man or responsibility to God, life is being con- 
strued in terms of religion. Conceding this, there is the patently admis- 
sible fact that this influence is largely passive, fragmentary, occasional 
and incidental, if not negligible. As related to the possible connections 
the number of instances suffer in comparison to the opportunities. Facts 
must have their connectional value to religion emphasized to cure our 
spiritual poverty. Matters of fact must be translated into matters of 
worth. Materialism must be spiritualized. 

Religious education must ever have the Bible and all that goes along 
with it of related literature, history, biography, science and philosophy, 
as furnishing the heart and core of its curricula. Comparative religions, 
ethics, church and denominational history, the study of social, racial 
and industrial problems from the standpont of Christian ideals furnish 
abundant materials for the enrichment of courses of study from the cra- 
dle roll to the maturest adult class. To be religious education the mate- 
rials must be selected with reference to religious culture. Such materials 
help to stimulate and clarify thinking upon life, motivation, achievement, 
duty and destiny. A graded curricula will keep spiritual enlightenment 
in direct and growing contact with scientific and philosophical knowl- 
edge. Without this contact they grow apart with a bias. Such loss de- 
feats the aims of cooperative effort and Christian solidarity. 

The class management, control and instruction must be conceived 
in terms of the Christian ideal. The dictum “As the teacher is so is the 
school” applies with especial forcefulness. The teacher’s indirect influ- 
ence must give validity to positive instruction. To all that modern edu- 
cation has contributed in standardizing the qualifications of the teacher 
religious education must accept with the additional demand that the 
teacher must be what he professes. To teach conduct, is to live after a 
pattern. Christian personality plus professional training constitute the 
equation for the teacher in the church school. The recitation may be 
conducted after any of the standard forms, but unless it be permeated 
with the spirit of good will, stimulated through social motivation and 
directed toward worthy ends by a competent, attractive instructor, the 
vital contact for religion is lost. The very best method may be followed 
and still no worthy end for religion be attained. There should be the 
motivation of religion, for religion and by religion,—for religion is life 
lived for God. 





What Makes Education Religious ? 
LuTHER A. WEIGLE* 


Education is naturally and normally religious. If, for any reason, 
it loses religious content and motive, it becomes a rival to religion. Like 
religion, education is interested primarily in the development of persons, 
and is concerned with the discovery and perpetuation of the highest 
values of human life. Like religion, it may be conceived in terms too 
individualistic, but is rightly social in content and method. Like re- 
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ligion, it may be conceived too narrowly as but a part or segment of 
life; but it is in reality inclusive, consisting not so much in specific, par- 
ticular kinds of activity as in a direction of interest that may charac- 
terize any and all of human action and motivate the whole of life. Edu- 
cation has reference to the human conditions, religion to the divine ini- 
tiative, which make possible the fulfilment of Jesus’ purpose: “I am 
come that they may have life, and may have it abundantly.” 

Religion and education, like religion and morality, have at times 
been partly sundered and have even, to some extent, worked at cross- 
purposes with respect to the immediate ends in view. But such sunder- 
ing or opposition is always partial and temporary. It can not be per- 
manent, if religion be true or if truth and right be the goal both of 
religion and of education. 

The present sundering of religion is due principally to: (1) the 
tendency to conceive education as the function primarily, or even, 
solely, of the state; (2) the world’s preoccupation with particular facts 
and processes, in the name of science, invention, industry, trade and 
government, to the relative neglect of thought and belief concerning the 
<haracter of the universe and the meaning of life as a whole. (3) the 
divisive sectarianism and partisanship which cripple organized religion 
in our time; (4) the assumption, on the part of many religious people, 
that instruction is the whole of religious education and that the Bible 
is the sole textbook of religious instruction; and (5) the actual ignor- 
ance which leads some adherents of religion to conceive its interests in 
terms inadequate to the developing life of men and even in some re- 
spects opposed to the interests of education. 

Education becomes religious: 

(1) When it becomes completely rational—that is, when it is no 
longer content merely to describe, count and couple particular facts, to 
cultivate particular aptitudes and to create particular bonds between 
situations and active responses; but presses on, above these and includ- 
ing these, to a synthesis of belief, conduct and character which has ex- 
plicit reference to the Whole of which human life is a dependent part. 

(2) When it rises within, expresSes and mediates group-life which 
is religiously motived, and takes as its own method the induction of 
tnat life by processes of fellowship and participation, free and re- 
sponsible. 

(3 When it is conscious of the presence, power and love of God as 
the ultimate condition and supreme motive of human life, which includes 
and integrates all lesser values and motives whose proximate end is 
some form of human welfare. 

(4) When it avails itself, as an intellectual, moral and spiritual 
resources, of the whole range of the religious experience of the race, as 
this is recorded in the literature which is our heritage and is coramuni- 
cated by those who, however distant, are our fellows. As such a re- 
source, we Christians accord supreme value to the religious experience 
recorded in the Bible, if this be interpreted in the light of Christ, in 
whom, we believe, there dwells the fullness of the Godhead bodily. 

We who are interested in the present movement toward a better 
integration of religion and education fear two great groups of dangers— 
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those involved in a merely secular education on the one hand, and those 
involved in a non-educational religion on the other hand. At the risk of 
being misunderstood, and with a°view to stimulating discussion, may I 
suggest, without elaboration, that certain tendencies, present here and 
there within our own movement, may involve dangers? These are 

(1) The tendency to identify religion with ethics, religious experi- 
ence with social-mindedness, minimizing or reducing to mere symbol 
its metaphysical or doctrinal content. 

(2) The tendency to contrast religious education with evangelism. 
We may properly contrast religious education with revivalism, Chris- 
tian nurture with reliance upon conversion and rescue. But the terms 
“evangelism”, “evangelistic” and “evangelical” are too meaningful to be 
surrendered. They connote the Gospel of Jesus Christ, which is the 
Gospel of the divine initiative. Any method that makes the Gospel 
effective is evangelistic; and no methods are better adapted to this end 
than those of Christian nurture and education. Not evangelism or 
religious education, but evangelism through religious education, wiil 
meet the world’s need. 

(3) One is at times uneasy lest the present reaction against ma- 
terial-centered curricula—which is a quite proper and needed reaction— 
and the development of project methods of teaching in this as in other 
fields of education, may possibly lead to a new abuse of the Bible. Our 
fathers used it as a collection of proof-texts for dogmas. Are we in 
danger of using it just as an ethical case-book or a collection of proof- 
texts to illumine projects? 





What is “Religious’’ Education ? 
Grorce A. Cor* 


The problem concerns the qualifying adjective. Why do we have 
education plus “religious” education? The first we take for granted, 
but the second must stand and render an account of itself. When we 
of today think “education”—whether we have in mind mental training, 
or knowledge, or culture, or efficiency—no religious connotations are 
assumed ; religion enters as a plus. 

To say how this has come about would require an analysis of sev- 
eral of the prime factors in modern culture. One would have to con- 
sider the renaissance, with its feeling for literary values utterly 
uncolored by either Christianity or Judaism; the scientific movement, 
painfully winning freedom from restrictions imposed in the name of 
religion; the modern state, gradually emancipating itself from ecclesi- 
astical dictation, and, at the very moment when it expands its 
educational functions, asserting itself more and more as religiously 
non-partisan or even secular; the absorption of the modern mind in 
the mastery of nature’s forces under the guidance of science and in- 
vention; and finally, through the extension and multiplication of human 
contacts, the growing realization that, in spite of religious diversity, 
we men have many and profound interests in common. 

Our educational situation is not a creation of philosophic reflection, 
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but of complicated historic forces. In philosophy the concept “religion” 
is one; conceivably some single tap root is the source of every faith 
and of every cult; but what we encounter in ordinary practise is neither 
a concept nor a tap root, not religion, but religions many and contra- 
dictory. Even within what goes under a single name, as Judaism, or 
Christianity, or Protestantism, we find irreconcilable oppositions. Phil- 
osophers may tell us that religion should be the inclusive concern of 
men, that it should sum up the meaning of all worthy interests, and 
give them unity; yet religion, as it is consciously practised, has not in 
any large measure thus interpreted and asserted itself. Instead, on the 
whole it accepts the position of a special interest merely coordinate 
with other interests that are capable of standing alone. For it operates 
in and through limited societies called churches or denominations; it 
is locally housed in church or synagog buildings; its characteristic acts 
occur on days specially set apart therefor; its thought-content, as a 
rule, assumes to be separate from thought in general in respect to 
origin, grounds, and application; even its ethics not seldom lacks con- 
tact with the major motive-forces that dominate the work of the world. 

This, on the whole, is religion “as is,’ and religion as it is de- 
termines the education that is given in the name of religion. Hence it 
is that in actual practice the differentia of religious education will be 
found in one or more of the following processes: Instruction in the 
contents of an ancient sacred literature, as the Old Testament, the New 
Testament, or the Koran; indoctrination in one or another of the 
separate party systems of thought or belief; habituation to the worship 
of a particular communion; initiation into membership in one of these 
communions; and inculcation of ancient, for the most part highly gen- 
eralized, rules of conduct, such as the Ten Commandments, that have 
nothing to say about current forms of organized right and organized 
wrong. 

Is the “gentle reader” dissatisfied, perhaps exasperated, with the 
outcome of this cold-blooded, unsympathetic, merely empirical analysis? 
Well, so is the “gentle” writer! Probably my readers and I have ex- 
perienced in the modern religious-education enterprise some of the 
greatest thrills of life; we have felt in it the inspiration of something 
broadly human, progressive, and unifying. Surely we are not devotees 
of anything as divisive, abstract, and anachronistic as that which I 
have described! We tend, therefore, to define “religious” education, 
not by its history, not by its actual status as objectively determined, but 
by hopes, ideals, possibilities that we labor to make actual. To us the 
most religious thing in religious education is the vision that it fosters 
visions. of a new collective ordering of life, of a new experience of 
“Immanu-El”—“God is with us’—and of a new kind of initiation of 
children into religious fellowship. What we now put the children 
through is not religious enough; therefore it does not suffice for a 
definition. 

This implies—whether or not we are clearly aware of the implica- 
tion—that for us who are thus-minded religious education is or ought 
to be a process in which religion, even in the act of transmitting itself 
to the young, reconstructs itself. Appreciation of the past is of course 
a necessary and constant part of education, but unless appreciation is 
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likewise a judging that distinguishes the wheat from the tares, then, 
under the name of religion, irreligion infects the mind of the young. 
There can be no adequate teaching of the young that is not at the same 
time repentance and confession on the part of their elders. The older 
generation does indeed know something of the way of life, has indeed 
wisdom that is indispensable to the young. Some of the institutions 
of civilization deserve the loving loyalty of the new generation. Yet, 
dare we assume that any knowledge, wisdom, or institution of ours is 
sufficient for the new day? Have we anything whatever to offer that 
deserves unquestioning acceptance? Is our religion itself good enough? 
Surely we of the generation that is passing away have bungled every 
great human interest. Not one of the essentials of a reasonable human 
life—health, food, education, freedom of speech, economic justice, peace 
—not one of these is assured to the children of any nation, no matter 
what its prevalent religion may be! How dare we, then, assume that 
we can teach children how to live? Must we not humble ourselves, 
rather, saying to the oncoming generation, “This is the best we have; 
it is worth something, but it is only a clumsy approximation to real 
living. Take it, use what you can of it, but above all things rebuild it 
into something better!” 

An early interpreter of Christianity ascribes to Jesus these words: 
“T have yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them now.” 
One may count oneself a disciple of this same Jesus not merely because 
of what he said and did, but still more because, implicit in his doings 
and sayings, is a permanent starting-point and motive for judging and 
progressively re-judging human life, the Christian life included. He 
did not tell us all essential truth; we cannot tell all of it to the children 
who are committed to us. Blessed are the teachers who lead the young 
to listen to the Spirit of Truth who has ever and ever unprecedented 
things to say. 

Can there be any doubt as to which phases of our civilization and 
of our religions most loudly call for reconstruction through education? 
The woes that are already upon us prescribe our duty. We have sown 
the wind, and now the whirlwind is beginning to rise. We adults have 
not yet learned how to prevent war, or how to secure even the rudi- 
ments of justice to those whom we declare to be of infinite value in the 
sight of God. How far, then, are we, who do not yet love the brother 
whom we have seen, really acquainted with God, whom we have not 
seen? Do we really know how to worship? The intended implication 
of these questions is that the reconstruction of our collective life, and 
the reconstruction of our religions, constitute not two problems but 
one. The differentia of religious education, when it is most radically 
religious, will be that it comprehensively and uncompromisingly in- 
terprets life as friendship or ethical love. 

The education that the state provides does not do this. The state, 
as it now is, asserts its own sovereignty, which means, in practise, in- 
sisting upon the finality of its own arbitrary will and of its own self- 
interest, as against the will and the interests of the rest of the world. 
World-brotherhood is not and cannot be the educational ideal of a po- 
litical power that is represented in world affairs by diplomacy and war- 
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ships. As statecraft is now understood and practised, nationalism is of 
the essence of it, and the patriotism that such statecraft inculcates in 
the young is inevitably infected therewith. Even as between fellow 
citizens the education that the state provides does not uncompromis- 
ingly teach brotherhood. Our industrial and economic system in- 
herently and of necessity breeds injustice and strife, yet the state 
schools, instead of laying the axe at the root of the tree, are teaching 
the young how to water its roots and how to gather its more pleasant 
fruits. Let not the point of these remarks be missed. The public 
schools do teach fairness as defined by the rules of the game, modera- 
tion in the use of inherently destructive forces, and amelioration of 
misery that the system produces. They are doing, moreover, an im- 
measurably important work in developing tolerance, respect for one 
another, neighborly good will, and the spirit of codperation. The point 
is that, in the nature of the case—and this is not the fault of the teachers 
—state schools cannot go the whole length; they cannot achieve either 
the comprehensiveness or the uncompromisingness that make social 
education unambiguously religious. 

How far the churches are able to go in this direction, this is not 
the place to say. But it is appropriate to remark that here is the crucial 
test of the religiousness of the church school. Of course, any sort of 
religion can be intense, and success in religious education can be esti- 
mated upon any sort of base. Doubtless jazz is music, and musical skill 
and appreciation might be measured at this esthetic level. Doubtless, 
too, those who said, “Lord, Lord,” were intensely and sincerely re- 
ligious. If they had been acquainted with modern record systems, they 
might have exhibited the results of their kind of religious education in 
statistical tables of the number of pupils, the state of their vocal cords, 
and the frequency, distinctness, loudness, and unanimity with which the 
essential words, “Lord, Lord,” were spoken. But, as the esthetic qual- 
ity of jazz is not finally judged by persons who receive their musical 
education in the modern dance, so the final measure of religious educa- 
tion is not to be found in religion prancing in a paddock, but in religion 
out in the fields plowing, sowing, and reaping. 

The problem of the world’s work, let me repeat, is all one with the 
problem of religious life and religious education. I am quite willing 
to approach religious education through the idea, or rather the experi- 
ence, of God, but only on condition that an ethically great enough God, 
and a sufficiently dynamic experience of God, are assumed. Where do 
we have this experience? Is it a modern fad, or is it an ancient in- 
spiration, that finds God where goods are produced to feed and clothe 
the sons of God rather than for profit and power; where sickness is 
prevented as well as relieved; where opportunity for all prevails over 
special privilege; where injustice and oppression give way to justice 
and freedom; where the narrowness of individualism, of class, of de- 
nomination, of nation is being outgrown; wherever, in short, friendship or 
ethical love is gaining a more comprehensive or a more uncompromising 
control of life? If this is the great present sign of “God-with-us,” then, 
too, when it is incorporated into education, it is the great sign that 
education is there and then religious. 





LOOKING FORWARD 


THE MARKS OF PROGRESS 


The Seventh, Eighth and Ninth Sessions of the Annual Convention 
will be devoted to a series of discussions, based on preprinted reports of the 
forms of practical progress of recent years, and looking toward the state- 
ment of definite and constructive programs for the future. The papers 
which appear in the following pages have been prepared by request, and with 
others that follow, will form the bases for discussion at the sessions. 


A Study-Worship-Service Project 


Erwin L. SHAVER* 





The church school (attendance of 600) had two orchestras, one for the 
intermediate-senior department and one for the young people’s-adult de- 
partment. The membership included young people of both sexes and vary- 
ing ages and interests. For some reason they were grouped together in one 
class and had started to study (?) uniform lessons under the leadership of a 
college professor of English. There was the ustial lack of interest. The 
teacher sensed the situation and asked the educational director for suggestions 
as to a new and more interesting course of study. The latter proposed that 
this group discuss the relationship of music to the church, since music and 
the church were the two interests which this group had in common. The 
director spent two Sunday sessions opening up the possibilities of such study 
and arousing initial interest. The teacher, who in addition to his other 
college duties, led the glee club, became enthusiastic regarding the chance to 
do something different and yet worthwhile. The manner in which he carried 
the idea further proved his continued interest. 

WHAT WAS DONE 


He outlined topics for discussion with the consent of the class members. 
Such topics as the History of Hymns, The Choice of Good Hymns as to 
Words and Tunes, Types of Sacred Music, Music for Special Occasions, 
and so forth, were taken up during a period of two years. During the 
second year the class moved from its place in the church auditorium to a 
room in a private house nearby in order that they might use a piano without 
disturbing the other classes. 

About two months before Christmas, the educational director asked this 
class to take their turn at leading the members of the young people’s de- 
partment in their opening service of worship, and suggested that the im- 
portance of music in worship be stressed. The suggestion was readily 
adopted. The class decided to take the theme, “Christmas Carols,” and to 
lead the worship on the second Sunday before Christmas. They now had 
a specific goal ahead and this gave an added motive to the next six weeks’ 
study and discussion. They were to pass on what they had been learning to 
the larger group, and they were to lead them in a worship service as helpful 
as possible. The program consisted of the following numbers: 

1. Medley—Christmas Carols, by the orchestra. 

2. Scripture—Psalm. 


*Congregational Education Society. 
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3. Prayer, by one of the members of the orchestra, giving specific at- 
tention to the place of music as an appeal from God. 

4. A Talk on Christmas Carols, by the teacher. He began by telling 
of a lone singer in the hospital at St. Mihiel who finally led others 
to join with him. This coming of the Christmas spirit to the hos- 
pital led a little French lad, the soldiers’ mascot, to say, “Never have 
I seen a finer Christmas.” The brief talk was concluded with the 
suggestion, “Let’s put away the rag-time from the piano and sing 
Christmas Carols for awhile.” Several of these were suggested. 

5. Singing of Carols by the quartet: 

a. There’s a Song in the Air. 
b. Silent Night. 
c. It Came Upon the Midnight Clear. 
6. Postlude—Christmas Song. 
A similar program was planned and carried out just before Easter. 
EVALUATION 

1. These programs were particularly impressive. The motives—to 
give that which they were learning to others, to lead them in a more impres- 
sive type of worship, and especially to develop a more vivid appreciation of 
the worth of music at the special Christian holy days—all combined to deepen 
their own purpose of sharing and helpfulness, and to urge them to contribute 
their best. 

2. In this project we find attention paid to the acquiring of knowledge, 
to the strengthening of worship, and to the factor of service to others. This 
fusing of three aspects of the religious education process in a single project 
increased its value. 

3. Such an undertaking as this suggests that the basis of our class 
membership is to be found not so much in age or general mental develop- 
ment, as in the particular interests of the individual pupils. In other words, 
the choice of curriculum materials is dependent upon their interest and needs, 
which must first be analyzed. 

4. The course emphasized also the fact that the function of our 
religious education from one viewpoint is the placing of a Christian inter- 
pretation upon our various life interests and capacities. Do we not need 
more projects involving’ the Christianizing of home-making, the choice of a 
life work, industrial relationships, civic duties, and the like? 





DEVELOPING INITIATIVE IN YOUNG PEOPLE’S WORK 
Otto MAyYErR* 


The following paragraphs present a descriptive and analytical ac- 
count of how one church school, in its work with junior and high-school 
groups, succeeded in breaking away from a mere content type of cur- 
riculum to the program type, thereby democratizing the whole process 
of religious education and making it a truly purposeful activity on the 
part of the pupils. 

The Situation, The church in question, in a series of open forum 
meetings on parish problems, took up for discussion the church-school 
situation. To these meetings the young people themselves were invited, 


*Minister of Religious Education, The Eliot Church, Newton, Mass. 
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and their representatives were asked to present the special needs from 
their own point of view. They took a very vitalizing part in the whole 
discussion, and their case was finally summarized by their chosen 
spokesman in a well-prepared statement of his own. Whereas the work 
with the younger pupils had been making noticeable progress under 
the guidance of trained leadership, the young people’s work seemed a 
mere routine of the same Sunday-school lessons over and over again. 
Smaller groups here and there were carrying out partial programs with 
more or less success. A Christian Endeavor society had deteriorated 
into a group of conflicting cliques. There was no inclusive plan of 
educational procedure, and no vitality nor unity of purpose. The entire 
church thus facing the common problem united in calling a director of 
religious education to give full time to the work of the church school. 

Pupil Participation. The interest of the young people once aroused 
through participation in the discussion of problems directly affecting 
their welfare, was easily carried on into the project of remedying the 
situation upon the arrival of the director. Because of the social motive 
which already existed, there was added force in the appeal that a rep- 
resentative committee of the young people themselves, in consultation 
with their elders, work out a plan of co-ordinated and purposeful ac- 
tivities for this age grouping. The entire plan of student self-govern- 
ment and general program activities, as worked out by this committee, 
was presented to the student body for thorough discussion and intelligent 
adoption. 

Typical Functions of Committee Groups. The Student Council, 
composed of the elected officers of the High School Department, with 
a representative from each class, is the most vital and active represen- 
tative group in the school. It does more than consider just the special 
problems affecting the relation of students and staff. It is constantly 
stimulating classes and individuals to propose and engage in worth- 
while projects of the school and church. It is in direct supervision 
of the sub-committees named below, and of special committees named 
as the need for them arises, the officers of the council holding them- 
selves responsible that plans adopted are carried to completion. ‘These 
plans include a range of activities all the way from organizing a 
school exhibit, arranging for a church school of missions in co-operation 
with an adult committee, to the seating arrangements for the depart- 
ment worship assembly, the care of hymn books, etc. 

The Worship Committee has succeeded in making the departmental 
worship assembly in every sense a pupil activity. The one time familiar 
face of the adult superintendent leading the worship is seldom seen 
now. Classes and individual pupils now are in complete charge, bring- 
ing that which vitally concerns them to the level of worship. The virility 
and purposefulness of the entire scheme was brought to mind in an 
unmistakable way when the committee itself suggested that a session 
be devoted to a careful evaluation of the worship procedure as carried 
out. This led to the discussion of the meaning of true worship* and to 
the problem of the mechanics of worship in which such practical prob- 


*The co-operation of the audience group with those in charge of the assembly. 
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lems as these had to be solved: Shall we arrange the chairs with a single 
aisle, or with two aisles? Shall classes be assigned definite seats? 

The Social Service Committee enlists classes in giving and service 
projects for Thanksgiving, Christmas, etc. The high school groups 
prepare the Christmas tree for the younger children, and in other ways 
assist at the children’s parties. This committee works with the adult 
Relief Committee of the church in studying and supplying the needs 
of the less fortunate in the parish. The school’s share in the annual 
church expense and benevolence budgets, once prepared by an adult 
committee, now originate within the student body itself. This has 
meant careful study of local and world needs and actual experience 
in budgeting and the custody of funds. There was evidence of real 
discrimination in the making of this budget, and heated discussion as to 
the proportion of funds to be designated for various causes. What once 
threatened to develop attitudes of “we must give to missions,” or was 
at best mere routine, has become a matter of intelligent choice and 
real pleasure, and thus is really educative. 


SUNDAY MORNINGS WITH HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 


C. Ivar HELLstrom* 





The high school has a modern, varied and socialized program and it 
forms the background for our work in the church school with boys and 
girls of high school age. The schedules are so over-crowded that the 
proposition of introducing week-day classes for religious education made 
little appeal to pupils, teachers or parents. The question was raised as 
to whether we were making the best use of the opportunities afforded by 
Sunday. Two years ago we decided to experiment to see if we could not 
make our Sunday morning sessions contribute more to the lives of our 
boys and girls of high school age (including post-graduates). The Di- 
rector became acting principal of the High School Department; and the 
session was lengthened to an hour and twenty minutes, from 9:30 to 
10:50 a.m. 

This session has been divided into three periods. The first is our 
period of worship, from 9:30 to 9:45. There is considerable variety, and 
the service is conducted by the principal, teachers or pupils. This part 
of our work is not essentially different from that of any modern school. 
Lateness on the part of many interferes with its effectiveness. 

Our regular class work comes in the third period, from 10:10 to 
10:50. As there is no formal closing, classes may be continued for ten 
minutes if desired. For this part of our work the first and second year 
classes use the “Christian Leaders” and “The Life of Christ” courses in 
the International Closely Graded (Pilgrim) series. The other classes 
select their own material, confining their choices so far to the following: 
the International courses on “Christian Living” and “The World a Field 
for Christian Service,” Elliott’s “How Jesus Met Life Questions,” 
Purdy’s “The Way of Christ,” Peabody’s “Lives Worth Living,” Fos- 
dick’s “Meaning of Prayer” and Rauschenbush’s “Social Principles of 
Jesus.” 


*Director of Religious Education at the First Presbyterian Church, East Orange, N. J., 
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The second period, from 9:45 to 10:10, represents our chief depar- 
ture from tradition. The under-classmen, with their teachers, all meet 
together under a special teacher. Their work is roughly correlated with 
the class work discussed above. There are discussions and plenty of 
questions back and forth; but the size of the group necessitates the use 
of a lecture method. The upper-classmen and post-graduates meet in a 
similar group. The material for both groups is broken up into series cor- 
responding with the terms of the school year. We have tried out a vari- 
ety of subject matter and material. During last Fall the younger group 
took up the religious customs and ideas of the Jews which are constantly 
in the background of the Gospels and Acts, about which even the teach- 
ers know very little. This term they are considering the significance of 
Jesus in the beginnings of the church and the first attempts to apply his 
teachings in a larger group. The older group has been working toward 
an appreciation of what men mean to-day when they speak of God and 
why they believe in Him. This term they are thinking of the problem 
of sin and salvation, considered individually and socially, in terms of the 
life they are living. The high-school work in science, history and litera- 
ture is presupposed; and reference is constantly made to their experience, 
their problems and opportunities. 

The director hesitated to continue along this line when the new 
school year opened; but the Committee on Education, parents, members 
of the classes including the teachers, the student council and students 
entering college this fall were almost unanimous in urging that some- 
thing be done along similar lines. Written reviews this year have dis- 
pelled somewhat the fear that the work might be over the heads of the 
pupils, particularly those in the older group, and that they might not be 
assimilating enough to create attitudes or convictions. The group work 
has certainly broadened and stimulated our Sunday morning work: the 
teachers feel that it is good training for them and that it works in help- 
fully with their class work, and the attendance has increased steadily in 
numbers and regularity in spite of the early hour. 

These following questions from our last written review, at the close 
of last term, will give some idea of our work: 

WRITTEN REVIEW—DECEMBER 31, 1922—nicH scHoot III, IV & V 

Answers | and at least two of the others: 

1, What does Messiah mean? Describe briefly two conceptions 
held by the Jews. Did Jesus satisfy either one? If so, how? 

2. Name and characterize briefly (describe and give the significance 
of) three religious feasts or customs of the Jews. 

3. What religious ideas of ours do we owe to the Jews? 

4. Distinguish between a temple and a synagogue. Did every town 
have a temple and a synagogue? Is our church a temple or a syna- 
gogue? 

5. For what did Judas Maccabeus struggle? What group of peo- 
ple at the time of Christ had the same ambition? What was his attitude? 
Written Review—December 31, 1922—High School III, IV & V 

The purpose of this review is to help crystallize your own ideas and 
convictions on some of the great subjects discussed this fall, not to find 
out what you can recall. 
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It is not necessary to get through all the questions. Go at this in 
your own way. 

Sign your name: otherwise you will not receive any comment on 
what you write. 

1. What would you say if a Hebrew student in the high school, of 
whom you had happened to see something, should some day ask you: 
“What do you mean by believing in Christ? What is there in your reli- 
gion that mine does not offer?” 

2. I havea friend who is worried because many of the ideas about 
religion which he had as a child now seem inadequate or untrue. He is 
afraid lest the more he may learn about the world, the Bible and other 
people’s religious ideas, the less he will have left of his religion. What 
should I say to him to reassure and help him? 

3. What else besides talking things over in a friendly way can one 
do to help such a friend recover or find faith in a God who cares and 
knows and can help? 


New Teatures of a Church School 


Frank E. Duppy* 





The experience of the First Congregational Church of Toledo may 
prove valuable to other Churches because it has in it the beginning of a 
method capable of development into a system adaptable to a variety of needs. 
The principal features of the Junior School for pupils from Kindergarten 
through eighth grade age are: 

1. A Two-Hour Session. 

2. A Corps of Professional Teachers. 

3. Public School Grading. 

4. Graduation of the Pupils into the Senior School and Church mem- 

bership. 

5. Financial Support from the Church. 

1. A two-hour session for church schools has been a subject of dis- 
cussion during the last few years. Its advisability has been questioned on 
the ground that it is difficult to make religion interesting for so long a period. 
But the question has been answered by the experiences of those teachers 
who have discovered new ways of teaching religion without monotony of 
any kind. 

What can be taught during a two-hour session of a Church School be- 
sides a lesson for the day? For children of six to fourteen years of age there 
is supplementary work, as coloring pictures illustrating the lessons, study 
with the teacher of fine reproductions of the work of the world’s artists 
on religious themes, the constant review of those Biblical passages in which 
every Christian should be versed, the learning of the hymns of the church, 
the telling of Biblical incidents, the study of missionary endeavor, the drama- 
tizing of Biblical and religious scenes ; these are some of the more outstanding 
kinds of supplementary work. 

2. <A corps of paid professional teachers will guarantee the tone of 
efficiency of any Church School. Such a recommendation as a modus 
operandi for a church school is freely criticised. Cannot the Church find 
consecrated members who will nurture growth of children without being paid 


*Director of Religious Education First Congregational Church, Toledo. 
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for their services? The facts can answer the past of that question in the 
negative; what the future will answer does not look any more promising. 
The hiring of teachers is not the only way to make a Church School efficient, 
but until the business of teacher training is taken more seriously the securing 
of professional teachers presents a very satisfactory solution of a common 
difficulty. 

3. Graded lessons have come into wide use but too often the pupils 
are unintelligently graded or not graded at all and the effects of working 
with graded material are practically nullified. A child in the sixth grade m 
day school may be in the eighth in Church School or even with some fourth 
grade children. No school of any kind can offer respectable instruction that 
does not conform in some way to a grading which will give the teacher a 
fairly uniform mind in a class. The Church School has not found a better 
way than the public school; let the Church School grades be kindergarten, 
first, second, and so on instead of class number 8 or Mr. Block’s class. 
Expect certain work from each grade and allow the teacher who has charge 
of a particular grade to give that same instruction season after season as the 
classes advance. 

4. A Church School graded in every sense of the word offers unusual 
opportunities for the cultivation of Church members who are well grounded 
in the elementary truths of religion. If a child by conscientious attendance 
is well schooled through eight or nine years of sound teaching, that child 
is far better fitted for Church membership than the child who attends when 
the spirit moves him and upon a certain day is garnered into the church in 
a wholesale fashion because that is the commonly accepted day for such in- 
gathering. 

Christianity attains its fullest stature in those in whom it grows with 
the years. 

5. The basis of confidence in the Church School is the appropriation 
by the Church of funds to operate the School. The child should not have 
the idea that his money buys him a paper or a lesson help or a ticket to the 
annual picnic; let him give toward missionary and other benevolent causes. 
If the Church believes enough in its membership of the future it should be 
willing to pay for the education of the members-to-be and not ask them to 
purchase even their own books for study. Once the Church Board makes 
provision in its annual budget for the work of religious education there will 
come an awakening of interest in the school and its work. Official members 
of the Church will be finding out whether the investment is worth while; 
the officers and teachers of the school will feel some confidence in the con- 
duct of the work because the Church shows evidence of appreciation. 





A Project in Mission Study 
FRANK E, BuTLER* 


The Class consists of boys and girls of the Seventh Grade. The only 
undertaking of a project nature hitherto attempted by the class has been the 
raising and wise use of their fund. This fund is expected to represent their 
own earnings or some definite act of self-denial. 

These boys and girls are also subscribers to the Church Budget, which 


*Director of Religious Education, Central Church, Providence, R. I. 
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tributors to the denominational missionary societies. This contribution they 
make as individuals and furnishes a natural basis for the project. 

In reply to a definite question, the majority of the class acknowledged 
that they knew very little about the way in which their contributions were 
spent; and on inquiry they discovered that their parents had very little 
information to give them. This question was then asked: “How would you 
like to present the work of the American Missionary Association to your 
parents and the rest of the church so that these folks might know how some 
of their gifts were being spent?” The reply was favorable to the under- 
taking. 

The Class was furnished with notebooks and the work began. The 
needed information is obtained by the class through correspondence with the 
denominational Superintendent of Missionary Education and the teachers 
and pupils of various schools and colleges, conducted under the supervision 
of the A.M. A. This information is being used in the preparation of charts, 
posters and models for purposes of illustration, and brief pages to be read 
at the time of presenting the results of the study to the church. All the 
correspondence has been carried on by the pupils. Every pupil has written 
a letter and from these letters the class has selected the most fitting to be 
copied and sent as the class-letter. 

The charts, posters and models have been made in miniature by in- 
dividual members of the class. Selections have been made and the final 
product in each instance will represent the cooperative work of the group. 

Incidentally the class has become interested in certain schools, and at 
Christmas time packed two boxes of suitable gifts for the lower grades of a 
school in the South. Undoubtedly gifts of a similar nature will be made 
to other schools. All necessary expenses for conducting the project are 
likewise being met out of the class fund. 





Demonstrated Methods 


North Woodward Congregational Church, 
Detroit, Michigan 
GeorcE S. YAPLE* 


Type of Community 
Residential, individual homes except for a few apartments houses; a 
neighborhood of seven churches and five Public Schools. 
Type of Constituents 
Middle class; fathers of the children are of professional and business 
vocations ; practically all parents are college or university graduates. Church 
members well represented in all community interests. 
Some Characteristics of the Community 
Fine Public School buildings and progressive methods. 
Schools provided with the best of equipment and advantages. 
Bible not allowed in the schools. 
Homes sanction extravagant social programs for youth. 
Children and youth used to best living. 


*Director of Religious Education. 
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In order to meet all school and social engagements the children have 
little time for religious instruction. 

Lack of appreciation of social values. 

The early spring time and late autumn week-end exodus of entire fam- 
ilies to country homes and golf clubs greatly shorten the Church School year. 
Worship 

Services of worship in each department of the Sunday School and 
Week-Day school is a proven method by which pupils are trained in rever- 
ence and public worship. Small children grow to feel the presence of God, 
and older ones grow in confidence of the “Little plant in their hearts called 
reverence,’ when they, as a group, or as an individual, plan their worship 
programs and present them on Sunday. 

In the community where young people no more seek the Sunday evening 
Young People’s Society for training in leadership, the service of worship 
in the Sunday school offers the opportunity for the High School boys and 
girls to plan their program and to lead the service. 

In the Class 

More and more emphasis is to be placed upon opportunities for boys and 
girls, particularly of the Junior and High School departments of the Sunday 
school and Week-Day school, to think out and discuss freely their ideas con- 
cerning the moral, religious and economic problems of every day life. There 
is an increasing need for the church in all of its departments to direct its 
people in the formation of public opinion. High-school students are taught 
to think and formulate opinions, on their feet, in the class room of the 
public schools. They deserve the same opportunity in training in the church 
school. 

Missionary Education 

If Missionary Education is of any value at all, and there is no doubt 
but that it is one of the primary needs in religious education, it must be 
given a respectable amount of time. Two entire months in the early spring 
of the year allows for a full and interesting program. The departments of 
children from four to nine can work as units, while the pupils in the upper 
grades accomplish more when they work as class groups. The younger 
children can make scrap books in shapes of houses with windows and doors, 
and even window draperies made of lace paper, and on the inserted leaves 
paste pictures and write Bible verses, indicative of those qualities which go 
to make the bond of friendship—love, loyalty, gratitude, patience—for these 
books are “Houses of Friendship” and send to the children of China or Japan 
along with a box of many other things which our children want the Chinese 
children to have from them. 

Last year eleven Junior classes each decided upon its missionary en- 
deavor, studied its chosen field, making charts and huge books with pic- 
tures and maps. These classes then threaded beads, made dolls, and con- 
structed other gifts to be sent to these various missionary centers. The 
High-school classes saved or earned money for the maintenance of a student’s 
room in a missionary college. 


Bible Study 
In the High School classes of the Sunday school there is increasing 
demand for “Straight Bible Study” rather than the study of the Bible 
“Through extra-Biblical Material.” The great need is for men and women 
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teachers with an appreciation for and a sympathy with youth and an ever- 
abiding consciousness of past experience, who, with their Bible in hand, can 
come before a class of students, each with his Bible, and direct in the solution 
of every-day problems according to the teachings of Jesus. 

Pageantry and Dramatization 

The price of all the hard work and slavery to detail in the preparation 
of a pageant is recompensed in the great satisfaction of having touched the 
hearts and understanding of your audience whether it be of adults or chil- 
dren. The pageant is more powerful than the sermon or the lesson. One 
of the city bred children, after having heard the story of the shepherds fol- 
lowing the Star of Bethlehem, never quite knew what it meant until on 
Christmas Eve in the great church auditorium amid the solemn reverence 
and in a flood of worshipful blue and amber lights, he saw the “Keepers of 
the sheep” and Wise Men in oriental costume pay their tribute and bring 
their gifts to the feet of Joseph, Mary and the Christ-child. Youth never 
knew the full meaning of Christian service until he participated in that tre- 
mendous pageant, “The Light of the World,” when two hundred young men 
and women sacredly followed that “Light.” 

As it is with the pageant so it is with the dramatized Bible story. A 
ten-year-old boy did not know what the story of the “Good Samaritan” or 
“Joseph and His Brethren” involved until last summer in a Maine camp out 
under the tall pines he was the man who “fell among the thieves” and was 
Joseph who was sold to the caravan. 

The Week-Day School of Religion 

The attempt to conduct a Week-day School of Religion in a section of 
a large city where children have a busy Public-school schedule and a heavy 
after-school program of instruction in social arts, namely, dancing, music 
lessons, golf, French, etc., it is impossible for the church to secure the 
attendance of children for the Week-day school. Few parents believe strongly 
enough in the necessity for religious education to even ask the child 
to give up an hour after school for the church class. There must be an hour 
during the day when children will go to their respective churches or com- 
munity school, or the united church must in some manner reach the child in 
the school or in a building very close to the school. The success of Week- 
day Religious Education rests with the Protestant parent, and the Christian 
minister. 





Methods of Teaching Graphic Christianity 


Joun Morton Esprey* 


In a Mission school in Shanghai there was a group of seventy boys 
too young to understand the excellent sermons of the pastor. Most of 
these boys had no Christian background and came from homes saturated 
with an atmosphere of idolatrous superstition. Scattered through many 
villages were Mission primary schools with children coming from similar 
home and community life. The problem was to devise same method for 
presenting the Christian life to these pupils that would ensure their 
grasping the reality of it, instead of the mere form,—a method that in 


*Presbyterian Mission, South-Gate, Shanghai, China. 
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spite of unfavorable environment and the handicap of partially trained 
teachers might come as near as possible to being “fool-proof.” 

For a year it was the writer’s privilege to attempt to work out such 
a method with the Shanghai group of eight and nine-year-old boys. No 
older boys were used as assistants. If a method could be worked out 
whereby a single leader could hold the interest of a large group and 
succeed with them, the same method ought to work even more success- 
fully in small classes. 

Boss Tweed said that he had no fear of anything that the news- 
papers might print in words, but that he did dread Nast’s cartoons, which 
pictured out messages that even Tweed’s illiterate followers could not 
fail to understand. Why then not picture out the Christian ideals? 
Huey in “The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading” shows the sort of 
pictures that grip the imagination of children, the bold outline pencil 
sketch of Washington as a young surveyor being much more admired 
than engravings that are appreciated by adults. If a method could be 
devised by which the ordinary teacher, unskilled in drawing, could pic- 
ture out before his class, a scene at a time, the Biblical material, so 
selected and drawn that the main ideas could not be misunderstood, a 
deep impression could be made. 

The Biblical material was usually broken up into eight scenes, so 
sketched as to make the point of the story as clear as possible. These 
sketches were prepared beforehand on large sheets of paper, the lines 
being traced very faintly in pencil, so that the leader could outline the 
pictures rapidly in dark lines with colored chalk, the pupils being unable 
to see the pattern until the leader had thus outlined it. The pupils 
knew that the guiding lines were there, and there was no attempt to 
pose as a lightning artist, yet there was all the freshness of quick 
action, and the interest in guessing what certain developments meant. 
Moreover any teacher could do it, provided he could secure faintly 
stenciled sheets. 

The golden texts had been carefully selected as a handy summary 
of the ideals presented and as the sketches were outlined and discussed 
the teacher tried to use the phraseology of the golden text as frequently 
as possible in describing what was pictured out so clearly. Then as a 
final effort to make the important ideas clear a terse description was 
written below each scene in the oblong provided. 

After this each pupil receiyed a mimeograph copy of the whole, 
including the title, eight scenes, eight brief descriptions, and the golden 
text. This mimeographed sheet was drawn to exactly the same scale 
as the mimeographed note-book of the pupil with its oblongs for pic- 
tures, descriptions and text. The pupils then copied into their note 
books from the mimeographed sheets, the very small children being 
allowed to use transparent paper and actually trace the pictures. The 
work could be done rapidly with a pencil, as the scenes were usually 
smaller than those in “Little Jets’ and sketched very simply with the 
idea of telling the action in such form that a child could draw it. The 
mimeographed sheet (on colored paper) was returned to the teacher, 
who examined the note-book and gave it a grade. 

The interest and order was good, the pupils were deeply absorbed 
during the twenty-minute copying period, and they looked forward to 
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the exciting reviews in which pupils were paired off in blackboard 
competition in reproducing from memory the scenes that pictured the 
description which they were assigned. These reviews clearly showed 
that at least the facts and the verbal ideals had been mastered. 

WHERE THE REAL WORK BEGAN 


Thus far the plan was comparatively easy and the writer might 
have fooled himself into thinking that this was a fool-proof method 
for imparting Christian life. But the actual test was in conduct and 
one had only to be in contact with the daily lives of the children to 
realize that only a beginning had been made. It was fine to have the 
children enthusiastically endorse Christian ideals and denounce vices 
in the abstract. This was what Nathan got David to do. But the vital 
results depended on arriving at “Thou art the man,” getting David to 
realize this, and help him solve his problems. 

The critical points in the conduct of the boys were noted and these 
problems involving such ideals as truthfulness, prayer, honesty, forgive- 
ness, clean language, etc., were worked out not as mere general ideals, 
but as very specific concrete life situations, pictured in the same sort of 
snappy action sketches as the Biblical material. These modern stories 
had to be fascinating in their plots and not dull goody-goody moral tales. 
They must bristle with dilemmas, include situations true to life rather 
than merely ideal, present both successful and unsuccessful experiments, 
but finally work out a solution for present Christian living such as the 
pupils could enthusiastically accept, and begin to practice with intelli- 
gence. 

The plan was to have at least four of these modern life-project 
storiettes follow each Biblical story with its golden text. In these inter- 
esting problems in Christian living the children followed eagerly the 
careers of the hero and villain, through joy and sorrow, disappointment 
and triumph, trying to anticipate the ingenuity and resourcefulness of 
the hero, and gradually absorbing his method of solving real problems, 
thus acquiring from the teacher a more or less conscious ability to meet 
new and novel situations from the Christian point of view and work 
out their own solutions. These modern life stories did not follow the 
Biblical lesson all at once, but were given at intervals over a period of 
about eight weeks, so that each return to the Biblical material with its 
memorized golden text promised the pupils another interesting story in 
which the ideal was again freshly worked out in an attractive way, so 
as to encourage the pupil to say to himself, “I ought to do that, and 
with God’s help I can and will do it.” 

As each modern life story was worked out the pupil copied it into 
his note-book in the spaces provided on the page opposite the Bible 
story with which it was keyed up. Brief written descriptions were also 
added and in the oral work the hero quoted golden text phraseology 
as he strove to work out a real solution. Dramatization was used at 
times with the modern situation, rather than with the Biblical. 

The next step planned, but thus far only partially carried out, was 
the building up of an order of worship which should be as refreshing 
and strengthening to the pupils as the reading of a page from “Daily 
Light” is to the mature Christian. These memorized golden texts repre- 
sented to the pupil his own deepest efforts and highest aspirations to 
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live as Christ desires him and a form of service in which he repeats 
them in unison with others ought to be stimulating and devotional. The 
writer’s plan was to use them in a sort of dedicatory service, in which 
the leader first declared that the text was his own working rule of life 
and then had the group in concert state the passage as their own ideal. 
Thus :—Leader, “It is my desire always to say, ‘May the words of my 
mouth and the meditations of my heart be acceptable in Thy sight.’” 
The class then repeats, “May the words, etc.” It is only because this 
Biblical language is so much a part of the pupil’s own ideals that the 
repetition of a series of such verses can invigorate and redirect him. 

No attempt was made to measure scientifically the actual results in 
conduct following the use of this picture method which makes it impos- 
sible to avoid facing the problems of actual Christian living. Even 
wholehearted acceptance of an ideal is only one step in the long process 
of building Christian habits, and unless there is actual practice in doing 
the things, unless there is comradship with older Christians, and com- 
panionship and help given by Christian parents and teachers one can 
look for only a minimum of results. The writer felt, however, that he 
could note some very real changes in the conduct of the pupils and be- 
lieves that this graphic method comes so much nearer ensuring clear 
understanding, and preparing the students for intelligent independent 
Christian living, that he is at present trying to work out a complete 
course for the first four years of primary school, with the various acces- 
sories that will make it possible for unskilled teachers to use the ma- 
terial with joy and confidence. This involves, of course, full suggestions 
for the teacher, printed probably on the sheets which he uses in front of 
the class. 

The writer found it exceedingly difficult to think out satisfactory 
modern life stories. There were times when he felt “stuck,” and realized 
how imperfect was his knowledge of the lives of his own pupils. Then 
sometimes a story went flat. At any time it was so much easier to 
follow the lines of least resistance and prepare and illustrate another 
Bible lesson, instead of working out life lessons that would make the 
Bible lesson a working force in his pupils’ conduct. Stories that had 
made a deep impression on the writer in his own childhood were used 
but soon exhausted. The ordinary Sunday-school literature seemed to 
give little help in suggesting concrete situations and their solutions. The 
task seemed somewhat like trying to write crisp modern short stories 
and few of us have the originality necessary for that. There is, however, 
a body of literature that children read eagerly, such as stories in the 
Youth’s Companion, St. Nicholas, and some of the church papers for 
children. Might not a survey of this literature, which in itself faces 
typical problems of children, suggest plots and solutions that would, 
when handled in a way that is definitely Christian, yield rich returns. 
If those specially interested in this field could collect such material and 
then secure a publisher who would furnish the pictures drawn in the 
graphic style that children can reproduce, would not the class-room 
work of Bible teaching become a joy to both teacher and pupil, and 
real Christian living be made unmistakably clear and attractive to the 
rising generation? 
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Organization and Administration 
Denzit G. Ripout* 


In order to secure a concensus of opinion from our Canadian 
leaders a number were asked to name three outstanding demonstrated 
improvements, and the following synopsis gives in order of emphasis 
the replies received. 

1. Departmentalization. 

It has been very clearly demonstrated within the last few years, 
both in city and in country schools, that departmental organization and 
administration is advisable and possible. 

The Rural Field superintendent for the Ontario Religious Educa- 
tion Council states: “In our country and township work departmentali- 
zation is producing a group of workers who are becoming really expert 
in getting special lines of work done. Then within the local school 
departmentalization is manifesting itself in new plans of architecture to 
fit into the new sense of need, and in almost entire new organization of 
some of our large schools. Even in small schools where the building 
does not lend itself to departmentalization there is a finer grading so 
that the supreme needs of boys and girls may be met.” 

New Sunday-school plants are being erected, and almost without excep- 
tion are based on the departmental idea. 

Graded Lessons have been almost universally adopted for the 
younger grades and are gradually being accepted for the intermediate 
and senior grades. 

Worship services are now planned to meet the needs of the dif- 
ferent grades of pupils. 

In this city the organized Teacher-training work has been depart- 
mentalized so that we have three separate schools for training workers 
in the children’s division; two schools for training ’teen age leaders 
(one for the boys’ leaders and one for the girls’ leaders) in addition to 
schools for general Teacher Training work, Bible Study, etc. 

2. Correlation of Sunday and Mid-week programme for older boys 
and girls, and for young people. 

In this country it has been demonstrated that a unified programme 
can be successfully carried out. For the intermediate boys we have the 
Trail Rangers programme; for the senior boys we have the Tuxis 
programme; for the intermediate and senior girls we have the Canadian 
Girls in Training programme, all of which are built up on the principle of 
the Sunday-school class being the unit. 

The Young People’s Department is gradually being developed in 
which there is a unification of young people’s organization and pro- 
gramme. The unit of organization for this work is recognized to be the 
body of young people of the local church, democratically governed by 
the young people themselves, functioning on Sunday in Church service 
and Sunday school, and on week-nights as the young people themselves 
may determine. The recent movement in this country to have the young 
people’s department of the local church is a distinct development from 


*Director, Methodist Religious Education Council for Toronto, Canada. 
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the old plan which made the young people’s society a one-meeting-a- 
week activity. 

3. Co-operative work. 

The programme of Religious Education in Canada is being pro- 
moted in a remarkable spirit of organized co-operation on the part of 
the Protestant agencies. This is seen in the joint publication of a num- 
ber of periodicals, and in the unity of effort which is eliminating a great 
deal of over-lapping in Convention work, etc. The united front is mak- 
ing a great impression upon our whole constituency. 

It has been demonstrated that a great need exists for a closer link 
between the church school and the public and high schools on the one 
hand, and the home on the other hand. The parents and the leaders 
in our national schools are gradually coming to realize the strategic 
place occupied by the Church School, and the new programme of Re- 
ligious Education of recent years has made it impossible for leaders 
in the educational world to leave out of account the teaching of re- 
ligion. We are therefore, at the beginning of a movement for organized 
week-day religious instruction and organized parent association, but 
not sufficient has been done in this country to report any demonstrated 
improvements. THE NEED, HOWEVER, HAS BEEN VERY 
DEFINITELY DEMONSTRATED. One other need stands out dis- 
tinctly, viz., Supervision in our schools. It is our hope that ultimately 
sufficient number of volunteer leaders will be found who will be trained 
for the essential and valuable work of supervision. 





Grading Young People's Religious Activities 
Ceci, D. SmiTH* 


The following plan of grading the activities of Intermediates and 
Seniors was brought into effective operation last year at Hamline Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Saint Paul, Minnesota. The plan was an adaptation of 
the system in use at the House of Hope Presbyterian Church in Saint Paul, 
under the efficient direction of Mr. Ray G. Fletcher. At both churches the 
plan has been thoroughly demonstrated as valuable for the development of 
Christian character and leadership. 

Taking the place of roll books, individual report cards were prepared 
on which the pupils could, for themselves, report their religious activities 
for the preceding week. These cards were placed in class envelopes (which 
had two pockets marked “present” and “absent”) and given to the teachers, 
who distributed them to the members of the respective classes for marking 
before the beginning of the assembly period. With the offering, which was 
formally received, the cards were gathered up and turned over to the secre- 
atries for recording the class attendance and offering. 

Each pupil marked his own card and found it an effective weekly 
reminder of a perfect standard toward which he was expected to work if he 
were to become a well-rounded Christian. The report being of a confidential 
nature, it was made plain that only the superintendent would grade the cards 
and have access to the general information revealed through their study. 


*Mr. Smith, formerly Director of Religious Education at St. Paul, is with the Methodist Board 
of Sunday School at Cincinnati. 
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Once a month the weekly grades were averaged and the reports sent to the 
class teachers for comparative purposes. The plan also called for report 
cards to be mailed home to the parents with an explanatory message request- 
ing their cooperation. 

The items on which reports were given were determined by the local 
church-program; a certain number of points being allotted to each item, 
according to their estimated relative importance. The number of points for 
each item varied somewhat with the age-groups. This necessitated the print- 
ing of distinctive report cards for Intermediates and Seniors, a point of 
sufficient value to warrant a little extra expense. 

The scheme of activities and credits for each were as follows: 

1. Attendance at Church School, 15 points for Seniors and 20 for 
Intermediates ; 5 points to be deducted for tardiness. 

2. Daily devotions, including daily reading of the Scriptures and 
prayer, preferably using the references connected with the next Sunday’s 
lesson. Credit 5 points for each day, with 5 points additional to Intermediates 
if observed every day in the week. 

3. Church Attendance. 10 to 15 points were allowed for attendance 
at one of the services on the preceding Sabbath. 

4. League Attendance. 10 to 15 points with 5 points deducted for 
tardiness. 

5. Offering. Regular church envelopes were provided and systematic 
giving encouraged. 5 to 10 points were allowed, with 5 points additional 
for giving as a part of a regular pledge. The amount of the offering was 
not considered. 

6. In addition to the first 100 points per week, 100 points per quarter 
of special credit were granted by the superintendent upon the recommenda- 
tion of the pupils’ teacher (a space on the teacher’s weekly report card 
being marked for this purpose) for special work in the field of leadership 
(such as social service, leading meetings, special class work, etc.). 

7. Annual promotion from grade to grade was based on the average 
for the months of the public school year. 70 per cent passing grade; 85 per 
cent honors of the school; 95 per cent special honors. Scholarships to 
summer training camps were granted to the two boys and two girls making 
the best average for the year, thus putting a premium on active church work 
and making possible the further development of promising leadership. 

Every effort was made to safeguard the system from the suggestion of 
getting credit for religious work. All announcements and scholarship awards 
were made as a recognition of faithful service and as an encouragement for 
active religious work and continued spiritual development. Thus the young 
people came to catch a new vision of the purpose of their religious activities 
and the work took on a new dignity and value in their eyes. Combined with 
a policy of self-direction in all their correlated programs, with sympathetic 
adult counsellors keeping in the background, the plan brought noticeable 
results within six months. 

The first summarized quarterly report revealed conditions that were 
startling. In a university church, with religious interest among the young 
people developed above the average, it was found that the two departments 
averaged on all points but 51 per cent. On almost every point the pupils 
were but one-half regular in observing their religious privileges and obliga- 
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tions. They were found to be weakest on their observance of private devo- 
tions and on the point of leadership. The report for the second quarter 
revealed a decided improvement in these two particulars. 

Some held that the standard was too high, but reports proved it to be 
practicable, for 26 out of about 125 had averaged over 70 per cent, 9 had 
made honors (over 80 per cent), and four boys and five girls averaged over 
95 per cent. While these points were not all-inclusive, and were not in- 
tended to be a criterion for perfect Christian conduct, they did serve as an 
indication of Christian development toward the goal. The two boys and two 
girls receiving summer-training-camp scholarships each average over 95 
per cent and had proved themselves to be the outstanding leaders among the 
young people of the two groups. Carefully worked out in every detail, 
adapted to local church conditions, and thoroughly followed up by a pains- 
taking director, such a plan can be made a basis for a definite program of 
the development of young people. 





Departmental Organization 
Harry Hopkins Husppeti* 


Some ten years ago, being much cramped for room, Lafayette Presby- 
terian Church School of Buffalo, N. Y., endeavored to solve its difficulties 
by organizing our teen-age people into a Boys’ and, a little later, a Girls’ 
Department to meet at an hour different from the rest of the school. Various 
changes have been made since then, but we are now on a good working basis 
as follows, the organization being the same for each department: 

General Principle—Adult supervision with student self government. 
The happy combination of these two is the secret, we feel certain, of any real 
success with the teen-age group. 

Adult—Superintendent and assistant superintendent and a teacher (man 
for the boys, woman for the girls) for each class. 

Student Council—President and four members who are respectively 
chairmen of the four committees each of whose membership is com- 
posed of one representative from each class of the department. The council 
members are elected by ballot from the entire department. The committee 
members are chosen by their respective classes. 

COMMITTEES 

Devotional—-To plan for and carry out the opening period of worship. 
The chairman, some other member of the student council, or sometimes, an 
entire class of the department, will be in charge. No adult is on the plat- 
form except occasionally on special invitation. The two departments are 
now having their worship period together in charge of each in alternate 
months. 

Service—To plan and put into operation any forms of service by class 
or department for the church, the local community and the larger field of 
our own land or of more distant places. 

Membership—To care for all matters of membership, follow-up of 
absentees, new pupils, attendance, etc. This however, should not relieve 
the teacher from his duty in this regard. 





*Director Religious Education, Lafayette Presbyterian Church, Buffalo. 
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Recreational—To foster and carry out all matters of a social, or athletic 
or otherwise recreational nature, of class or department. 

New business may originate in class committee or council, and the 
adults will act only as advisors operating largely, if not entirely, through 
indirection, by suggesting plans rather than in any way attempting to dictate. 
It will often be wiser to let the boys and girls make mistakes through working 
out their own plans than for the adult to insist on his way. 

Furthermore, carrying out another of our principles, that as far as 
possible all the work of the church in connection with the children and youth, 
at least through the teen age, shall center in one organization and that the 
church school, the boys and girls of the above departments meet together as 
a society each Sunday evening. During the present year the president of the 
Boys’ Department is president of the society and the president of the Girls’ 
Department is vice-president of the Society. The committees are the same 
four as in the Departments and when feasible we advise, but do not try to 
force, the same personnel as in the Department. 

We feel from our experiences that this whole form of organization is 
decidedly workable, and that it has in it possibilities even beyond anything 
we have yet attained. Let there be at least an annual change of the student 
leadership, for we are aiming to give a number something of a start 
rather than to bring any sort of a full development to a very few. 
Moreover, let me say in closing, the only adult leader who can really succeed 
with such a plan is the one willing always to keep himself in the background 
and the pupil leadership to the fore. 





Extension Into Relations With Families 
M. Louise C. HAstincs* 
A PRACTICAL HOME DEPARTMENT 


The Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mass., Unitarian, has solved 
a satisfactory way of reaching the homes and families associated with 
the Church School and congregation. 

Eight years ago a study class for mothers was formed, called a 
Home Department, for want of a better name to convey its purpose to 
outsiders. It has since been decided that a more expressive name might 
be Committee on Religion in the Home. The class met twice a month 
in the afternoon. Once a year a meeting was held in the evening for 
both fathers and mothers, and once a year a social time was provided 
for mothers and children. An annual Guest Day added to the numbers 
and increased interest. It all worked out well. The class grew. Today 
it is one of the vital organizations of the ckurch, not because of its size, 
but because it carries on a work needed in every growing church. 

The special aim of this Home Department has been to bring mothers 
together for a systematic study of teaching religion in the home, with 
some study of child nature and its allied subjects, and to afford oppor- 
tunity for presenting problems from each home, through general dis- 
cussion and free interchange of ideas, which may be a means of uplift 
to all present. The next important function has been the selection and 


*Chairman of the Committee on Religion in the Home, Church of the Disciples, Boston. 
Association. 
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distribution of suitable material for religious training in the home— 
material for the mother, for the child, and for the mother to use with 
the child ; also suggestions as to ways of using such material. 

Each year some significant book has been studied, different mem- 
bers reviewing and leading the discussions which follow. The following 
books are among those found especially worth while for study: 

“Religious Education in the Family”—Henry F. Cope. 

“Parent and Child”—Henry F. Cope. 

“Play in Education”—Joseph Lee. 

“Religious Education in Home and School”—Sneath, Tweedy & 

Hodges. 

“Child Nature and Child Nurture’”—E. P. St. John. 

Twice a year a chosen book has been reviewed and then passed 
out for home study. Such books as the following have been treated 
this way: 

“Great Pictures as Moral Teachers”—Henry E, Jackson. 

“Childhood and Character”—Hugh Hartshorn. 

“The Seven Ages of Childhood”—Ella Lyman Cabot. 

The Department has a good library for home reading and study. A 
Summer Reading Class, where books are loaned for a period of four 
weeks and passed by parcel post, has proved one of the strong features 
of each season’s work. Following are a few of the books circulated: 

“Talks to Mothers’—Lucy Wheelock. 

“Education by Plays and Games”—George E. Johnson. 

“The Boy Problem on the Home”—William B. Forbush. 

“The House Beautiful”—William C. Gannett. 

“Educating by Story Telling”’—Katherine D. Cather. 

“Meeting Your Child’s Problems”—Miriam F. Scott. 

“Child Training”—Angelo Patri. 

The meetings of this organization are non-sectarian. Naturally the 
nucleus is made up of parents from our own church, but the aim is to 
reach all mothers regardless of race or creed. A Harvest Carnival and 
Sale early in October held in co-operation with the Harvest Party of the 
Church School provides the finances to carry on the year’s work. The 
expenses include a paid kindergartner, who cares for little children who 
come with their mothers, the cost of stationery, stamps, books for study 
and home reading, and incidental expenses of the social service work 
undertaken by the class. 

Every year new features have been introduced. This overcomes 
routine and renews interest. A Question Box was found of value for 
several years. The reading aloud of beautiful Home Word Pictures 
from poetry and prose was uplifting. Stimulating Search Questions and 
Questionnaires have been found unusually beneficial. Reading season- 
able poetry in the home at stated times so that all might do something 
together has proved most interesting and has been an educational move 
worth continuing. 


Illustrations: 
Questions in Question Box— 
1. Is a lie ever justifiable? 
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2. What quiet table games are suitable to play with a boy of 
seven years and a girl of twelve? 

3. Who are the Great Mothers of the world? 

4. What is a good book to read aloud to my family? 


Home Word Pictures— 
1. Selected parts of “Snowbound.” 
2. Poems of Edgar Guest, Dennis McCarthy, and others. 
3. “The Cotter’s Saturday Night.” 


Search Questions— 
1. Why do you send your children to Sunday School? 
2. What religious influences are found in your home? 
3. How are you making Sunday sacred to family life? 
4. What books do you keep on your bedside table? 


Questionnaires— 
1. Can you answer “YES”? 


A. Are your children sharing in the service of the home? 

B. Are you feeding your boys and girls with good books, 
the best music, and worth-while pictures? 

C. Do you train your children to form their own stand- 
ards? 

D. Are you caring for the leisure hours of your boys and 

girls? 
Poetry— 


“Let us do things together.” 
) DECEMBER 
(Read aloud or sing) 


First week—The Great Christmas Poem, Luke 2. 
Second week—“Christmas”—F. L. Hosmer (In “A Thought of 
God.”) 
Third week—“O Little Town of Bethlehem”—Phillips Brooks. 
Fourth week—“It Came Upon the Midnight Clear”—E. H. Sears. 
During the early years of the Department the members learned 
selected Memory Work which was recited in unison at every meeting 
directly after the devotional service. This was helpful at the meetings 
} and inspiring to use in the home. It was a bond of union that made the > 
life of each member richer. . 
Illustration: 
Memory Work— 
(1) To be spiritually minded is life and peace. 
Romans 8.6. 





Whate’er thou lovest, man, 
That, too, become thou must; 
God, if thou lovest God, 
Dust, if thou lovest dust. Friedrich von Lougau. 
(2) The Lord is nigh unto all that call upon Him, to all that call 
upon Him in truth. 
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This organization has accomplished a certain type of work necessary 
in the life of the church. 

1. It has brought new homes into the church. 

2. It has held young families in the church when the self-centered 
interest of the new home and new family tended to detract from church 
life. 

3. It has reached and held those families who, because of distance 
or illness, were losing interest and were drifting away. 

4. It has become a help in the social life of the Church School. 

When our Department started there were five mothers representing 
twelve children. Today our numbers stand at sixty-five representing 
over one hundred children. This shows merely growth in numbers. It 
can never show the spiritual and mental growth of the individual. Meet- 
ings have been devoted almost wholly to the spiritual and the educa- 
tional problems of childhood and adolescence. There is a Correspond- 
ence Group of mothers who live at a distance. This group is kept in 
touch with the work through the church calendar and the printed pro- 
gramme, which announces meetings, through the typewritten material 
which is distributed each month, through the summer reading class, 
and through letters. 

It is hoped that this report of procedure of the Home Department 
of the Church of the Disciples will stimulate other churches in all de- 
nominations to form such organizations. 





Extension Into Relations With Families 
Herbert W. BLasHFIELp* 


In most of our cities we will find something of the following con- 
ditions: Fifty per cent of the homes have a powerful negative religious 
influence over the children. It is the exception to find a home where 
the parents are vitally interested in the church and its work. This lack 
of interest in all things religious gives an opportunity for children to 
go from one church to another and to quit when they please, and when 
the parents are not interested, the children become likeminded. To 
partially overcome these conditions we are using the following plan: 

The Introduction Into the Home——When a student newly enrolls in 
any department of our school, he gives all the information that can be 
easily given concerning his home. With this information upon a card, 
someone from the church calls at the home. This call is for the purpose 
of welcoming the home into the fellowship of the church, for the purpose 
of gathering information leading to a closer relationship of the home 
with the church and its work, and to make such new contacts as can 
be made at the time with other members of the home with some section 
of the church organization. 

The Social Approach to the Parents—The parents of the children in 
the lower departments of the School and the parents of the Scouts and 
members of the week-day school have been organized into clubs which 
meet every two months. A short time before these clubs meet, every 
parent who is eligible receives at least three invitations two of which 


*Director of Daily Vacation Bible Schools and Week-day Schools for New Jersey. 
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are supposed to be personal, thus linking up the home with the club 
with the human link. These club meetings are for the purpose of intro- 
ducing into the lives of parents the unity of Christian fellowship, the 
big ideals and values in Christian family life, and such helps as will aid 
in Christian work of the home. 

The Service Approach to the Parents—Every parent who will do so 
is urged to assist in the program of the church. If he is a member of 
one of the parent clubs he is given the task of helping to make the club 
a success as an officer or as a visitor in inviting new parents out to the 
meetings. Others are asked to teach, help with recreational groups, or 
do forms of work requiring a small amount of time each week or month. 

The Study Group Approach to the Parents—As soon as a home is 
newly connected through the children to the school, the parents are 
urged to attend one of the adult classes in the Church, either on Sunday 
or on Church night, when several classes meet in connection with the 
mid-week meeting. If the parents cannot do this they are asked to 
enroll in the Home Department. They are then given the Home De- 
partment Quarterly and asked to faithfully study the lessons each week 
with the other members of the family. Visitors from the Home De- 
partment call upon the parents frequently to assist them to understand 
the lessons and give help in any other way. All parents of the Parent 
Clubs are supposed to be members of the Home Study Group if they 
do not attend any of the classes at the Church. 

The Approach Through the Street Friend—A friendly person, who 
has the interests of Christianity at heart, has been selected upon each 
street, and when any home has illness, or for some unknown reason, 
the children do not attend the Church School, this visitor makes a 
friendly call at the advice of the Church School office. If there is a 
need for pastoral help, the pastor is notified by the visitor, but if there 
are adjustments which can be easily taken care of, the visitor takes the 
initiative herself. 





Plans That Have Promoted Cooperation Between the 
Home and the Church School* 


After all, the school is but the auxiliary of the home, not a substitute 
for it. The pupils are the children of the parents, not of the teachers. For 
the school to assume the whole task of religious education is to take from 
the parents their most sacred privilege and responsibility. But homes do 
not all recognize or assume their share in this enterprise. One of the big, 
necessary undertakings of the church is to help the parents appreciate this 
self-evident truth and to bring home and school into whole-hearted enthusi- 
astic and intelligent cooperation in promoting the highest good of each 
person in the home and community. The following sketch presents plans 
that were highly successful in this endeavour. The significance of what was 
done consists not in the invention of something new but, for the most part, 
in the use and correlation of plans already available. 

The Cradle Roll through the regular visits of superintendent and work- 


*Prepared . Wm. Myers from some of the material presented by Mrs. Nellie V. 
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Burgess, Miss Mable wift and Miss Edith M. Town. 
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ers and through birthday and other anniversary remembrances built up a 
strong bond of sympathy between home and church. In sickness the 
ministry of the church touched parents’ hearts. Where the human touch is 
personal and sympathetic and the interest is in the child formalism 
and suspicion cannot survive. One of the best features was the Cradle Roll 
Party held on the lawn on a beautiful June day. 

Parents’ Classes helped materially. Parents, for the most part, are 
anxious to get help in the care, edueation and Christian nurture of their 
children. Too seldom has the church had anything to offer parents except 
censure for not doing more. A parents’ class, where questions vital to 
parents were discussed in a constructive way, helped many to see something 
more of the significance of their work, to see child problems in a new light, 
and brought them into active cooperation with the school in a new way. 

Home Department work proved effective. The aim was to make this 
a personal ministry, not a formal bit of routine. Twice a year the H. D. 
social was a big event. The H. D. supported a Bible Woman and adopted 
a child in China. Nothing unites and strengthens a group like a common 
undertaking. 

Parents’ Days were occasionally held. It was found that special invita- 
tions were a good investment. “Come over and see me any time” seldom 
gets results. “Come over Thursday evening” is usually accepted. On these 
special days regular work was continued but some little special feature was 
put on and the work done exhibited. 

Visiting by teachers and officers has no substitute. It not only helps 
parents and teachers to know each other but it gives the teacher an insight 
into the life and character of her pupils not easily obtained in any other 
way. Instead of trying to escape this work the wise teacher looks for op- 
portunities and excuses for calling. Personal interest, the personal touch, 
seldom fails in drawing closer home and school. 

Demonstration of work done is one of the most effective ways of draw- 
ing home and school together. And let it not be forgotten that what parents 
(and children) like best is not “entertainment” but real helpful work. 
Special invitations to special days—Rally Day, Christmas, Easter, etc.—bring 
out many adults. The programmes on these occasions were not made up 
of silly recitations and jingles of songs but consisted for the most part of 
selections and demonstrations from the regular work. 

For example, sometimes on these special occasions a review was given 
by a member of each class of the lesson themes for the past few months; 
sometimes a review of the activities of the class; sometimes the plans for 
the next months. (And when classes have announced their intention to do 
certain work it is not so easy for them to fail to do it) ; almost always classes 
tell some of the best stories they have learned or dramatize them; always 
they sing the great songs they have learned—great hymns (suited to their 
age), oratorios, etc. Then always there was an exhibit of the real service- 
work done. “I had no idea the school was doing real things like this. I 
shall see that our children attend every Sunday and mid-week session” was 
often heard. 

Mothers’ Meetings. A good social hour over a cup of tea provided a 
delightful opportunity for drawing closer the home and church school in 
effective cooperation. 

Parent-Teachers Association has been a good help. Every month the 
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teachers and officers have their workers’ conference. Once in three months 
parents meet with them. Usually a speaker is invited and things of common 
interest presented. This has been a distinct help in leading parents to assume 
a bigger share in the direct religious education of their children. 

Monthly Reports to the parents of their children’s progress in the Church 
School, somewhat as in day school, has been found stimulating. In our 
other classes weekly or occasional letters were sent to the parents. 

Graded worship, study and service is the fundamental thing. When 
pupils are getting real help, are putting their lives into their work, then 
parents must respond. Nothing is a substitute for this: nothing can equal 
it in effectiveness. Each pupil having his own vital interest, soon wins the 
attention of parents who are then much more ready to help him study and 
work out his church school project. 

Children’s Week. Observation of children’s week gives a great oppor- 
tunity for special effort. Here is what was done in one particular case in a 
church in Canada, where the church school interest was low. The school was 
induced to enter the Provincial Poster Contest. As a stimulus the leaders 
planned a contest for their own teachers and officers. Over sixty posters 
were handed in, and were placed in all available spaces in church, vestibule, 
school rooms, etc. One little cherub with a large weapon in his hand de- 
manded “Why am I not on the Cradle Roll?” Many activities were illus- 
trated. Perhaps the most effective was one picturing a pulpit announcement 
in which all the things the committee would like to see done were announced. 
The posters helped the people see the real significance of the end in view and 
they responded beautifully, carrying out the suggested plans and inventing 
new ones! Pulpit notices, circular letters outlining plans for the week, sys- 
tematic visiting by teachers, and special invitations, made rather complete 
advertising. 

The week’s program was, in brief, as follows: 

Sunday morning, children’s service in the church. All the school, in- 
cluding the Chinese school, attending, the singing being done by school choirs 
and the pupils serving in other ways. In the afternoon crowds of parents 
visited the school and in the evening a special parents’ service, with children’s 
choirs, was held. 

Monday the Juniors were entertained by the Seniors and teachers. 

Tuesday sick children were visited and flowers distributed. 

Wednesday there was a big meeting of parents and teachers. 

Thursday the Cradle Roll tea. 

Friday flowers distributed to the sick. 

Saturday a picnic for the Beginners and Primary children. 

Sunday, Parents and children’s service in the morning. Go-to-Church- 
School rally in afternoon, the parents the guests of the school. There were 
apple-blossom decorations and special children’s music. 

The results were evident, including an added interest in Sunday school 
and in every organization of the church, more careful grading of the school 
and fuller use of Graded lessons, new equipment including hand work ma- 
terial, enthusiasm in the staff, a request for a community training school, a 
big delegation to summer school, seventy-five dollars, unsolicited, forty 
dollars for equipment for children’s division, 300 new books added to library 
and $40 given by parents to the provincial work. The school jumped from 
neglect into the center of attention. 








Cooperation in Richmond, Virginia 


A Cooperative Training School 
J. H. Montcomery* 


History—About eight years ago the Methodist churches of Rich- 
mond, Va., united in a Training School for training Sunday school and 
church workers. This School was held in one of the downtown churches 
and was of one week’s duration. Four courses were offered, and these 
classes were taught by well known Sunday-school leaders. Two class 
periods were offered each night and at the close of the session the 
regular denominational examination was given. 

At this first School the attendance reached about 125 and was such 
a success that it was decided by those participating to make the School 
an annual affair. Therefore this School has been held regularly and has 
grown in numbers and effectiveness year by year since that time. 

In 1920 the Presbyterian churches of the city united with the 
Methodists in the school and thereby formed the first Co-operative 
School of this type. By that time the school had outgrown its quarters 
in one of the city churches so the Central High School building was 
secured. 

That same year the Board of Managers of this Co-operative School 
decided to offer, what was termed, an Extension School to continue for 
six weeks, one night per week. 

In 1921 the Disciple churches of the city united with the Methodist 
and Presbyterian churches in this work, so the school was placed under 
the direction of the Educational Departments of the three denomina- 
tions. These denominations provide for and supervise the school, while 
an invitation is given each year to members of other denominations to 
take full advantage of the opportunity. Usually there are workers pres- 
ent from four to six of the denominations. 

Organization—The organization consists of a Board of Managers, 
selected from the co-operating schools. Each co-operating school has 
the privilege of naming one member of the Board. This Board of Man- 
agers then selects a small Executive Committee of ten persons to act 
for the Board throughout the year. The chairman of the Board of 
Managers is also chairman of the Executive Committee. 

The Board has the following committees: Education; Finance; 
Publicity; Enrollment; Entertainment. 

These committees are expected to carry out their duties under the 
direction of the Board and of the Executive Committee. In the commit- 
tee of ten, provision is made to give each denomination representation 
in proportion to its numerical strength. In keeping with this fact there 
are at present five Methodists, three Presbyterians, and two Disciples 
on this Executive Committee. 

Promotion.—The Board of Managers, through the Executive Com- 
mittee, makes provision for and supervises the annual Standard Training 
School, held in November of each year. This Board makes provision 
for and supervises the Extension School, which is held for six weeks, 


“Superintendent Sunday School Board, Virginia Conference, M. FE. Church South. 
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beginning early in January of each year. It is also the duty of this 
Board to promote the organization of training classes in the co-oper- 
ating schools, and to encourage persons to enroll and take the work 
by correspondence. Thus the Board functions throughout the year. 

It 1s the duty of the Committee on Education to secure a faculty for. 
the Standard School and a faculty for the Extension School; to decide 
on the courses that will be offered; to supervise the class-room work, 
and provide for the devotional services. 

It is the duty of the Committee on Finance to prepare a budget. 
This committee secures its information from the Committee on Educa- 
tion and the Committee on Publicity. After the budget is prepared it 
is then apportioned to the three denominations on a basis of 60 per cent 
for the Methodists, 25 per cent for the Presbyterians, and 15 per cent 
for the Disciples. This apportionment is based on the numerical strength 
of the denominations. 

The Publicity Committee prepares all printed matter and looks 
after the distribution of the same; attends to the publicity through the 
daily press, Church bulletins and other methods that it may care to use. 
It also gives publicity to the work that is being done during the session 
of the school and during the session of the Extension School. 

The Enrollment Committee works in co-operation with the Publicity 
Committee and at a given time it begins an intensive enrollment cam- 
paign. This committee selects one person in each co-operating church 
to look after enrollments in that church. This committee furnishes to 
its representative in each church the names of the persons that have 
taken any training work and gives a list of their credits. This prevents 
duplication and enables the local enrollment chairman to intelligently 
enroll the persons in the course they should take. The intensive cam- 
paign on enrollment begins about three weeks before the school opens 
and the local representative reports every Monday morning to the 
chairman of the Enrollment Committee the names of the persons en- 
rolled and the course for which they are enrolled. In this way it can 
be found whether a class is overcrowded or whether a person is getting 
into a class which he really should not attend. Not more than fifty 
persons are permitted to enroll in a class, and when it goes beyond that 
number another instructor is secured for a second division of the class. 

In the last school there were four classes in “Pupil Study,” and two 
classes in three other courses. 

The Entertainment Committee provides for the entertainment of 
the members of the faculty from outside the city, and makes provision 
for suppers in the school cafeteria for all who desire to take supper at 
the school. Supper tickets are sold on a basis of $1.00 for the five si 
pers. This proves to be a very splendid social feature. 

Results—The session of the school held last November was the 
most successful thus far. There were 759 persons present one or more 
times ; 689 of these enrolled, and 650 of those enrolled secured a unit of 
credit. 

In the Extension School, held from January 8th-February 15th, 
198 persons attended one or more times; 179 enrolled, and 151 of these 
secured a unit of credit. 








Organizing a Community for Religious Education 


CHARLES E. GARRAN* 


In organizing an American community for religious education, the 
same fundamental principles must be considered as when organizing an 
American community for anything else. The use of these principles 
will result in a democratic organization, in which the sovereignty of 
the overhead is vested in the people and exercised by the people through 
representation. Just as the citizenship of a community constructs its 
public school system, so do those citizens, who believe that in the de- 
veloping of their lives children need religious as well as secular educa- 
tion, build a system by which their children may receive this religious 
training; and, that the system may be maintained, organize themselves 
into a permanent voluntary association, inter-denominational and demo- 
cratic, and name it the Community Council of Religious Education. 
Without particular thought for any one branch, but with tireless devo- 
tion to the whole Church of Christ, the Community Council of Religious. 
Education devotes its attention to the moral and religious welfare of 
the entire community. Providing opportunity for complete academic 
freedom, its program free from ecclesiastical control, uninfluenced by 
commercial interests of any description, forgetting in a common cause 
the restrictions of any sect or sects, vitally interested in the community’s 
religious life, it becomes the agent through which all the churches of the 
community conduct their co-operative religious educational work. 

In theory and in practice, the council is the community. Its meet- 

ings may well be compared to our American town meetings. If in- 
corporated, its board of directors may be compared to the town’s board 
of selectmen. The board also functions as a city board of religious 
education. It is a legislative and advisory body. It hires trained ex- 
perts to advise it and to supervise and administer the affairs of the 
council. The legally incorporated body presents an appearance of sta- 
bility, insures permanancy and legal protection and secures public con- 
fidence. 
In the promotion of its program the council meets many problems. 
Careful study must be given to these problems, and for such they are 
referred to commissions composed of council members organized for 
that purpose. After careful study, these commissions report their find- 
ings to the council for acceptance or rejection. When, after considera- 
tion, the council votes to engage in an activity, the responsibility of 
the program is given to employed specialists, who work through the 
department organized for the promotion of that particular type of 
activity. The Malden Council of Religious Education operates, at pres- 
ent, through seven departments, namely: 

1. The Malden School of Religious Education. 

The normal training school of the system. 

2. The Malden Week-day Schools of Religion. 

The grade schools, junior and senior high schools. 

3. The Malden Professional Conferences. 

The professional religious education association for the church 


*Executive Secretary, The Malden Council of Religious Education, Malden, Mass. 
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school teachers and officers of the city. 

4. The Malden Festival Choruses. 

Regional choirs, organized throughout the city, conducting pro- 
grams developing community music, pageantry and art. 

5. The Malden Young People’s Council. 

Composed of young men and young women who, with their 
adult advisors, are elected to represent their respective church 
schools. Plans programs for the purpose of developing the lives 
of the young people physically, socially, mentally and religiously. 

6. The Malden Council Quarterly Conferences. 

Community meetings for the consideration of commission re- 
ports and the giving of attention to ethical and spiritual prob- 
lems of the city life. 

7. The Malden Children’s Week. 

Directing, for a full week, the attention of the community to 
the child and its spiritual needs. 

In a community of any size, there are several communions. When 
all the communions unite their resources and by common agreement 
place the united resources at the service of each and every communion 
in the community, an all-embracing program is possible. Added to 
this united strength will come support from non-church folks, who see 
in the united program possibilities never possible when the communions 
attempt to work separately. A community consciousness is built up 
and the citizenship accepts religious education as one of its normal 
responsibilities 

The community program is the sum total of all its parts. Each 
part ministers to a distinct need and has a common relationship to the 
whole of which it is a part. It must be directed by an overhead, sepa- 
rate in itself, yet representing all the various interests supporting the 
work. It clearly demonstrates the actual practice of democratic com- 
munity co-operation in religious education. It guarantees efficiency 
and economy. It establishes a community system of religious educa- 
tion as complete as the community’s system of public schools, operating 
Sunday and week-day schools in which children are taught by pro- 
fessionally trained consecrated Christian teachers. Its financial support 
comes from voluntary contributions of citizens. With proper leader- 
ship, adherency to its field, and an aroused community consciousness, 
the boundaries of such a program lie high as the heavens, deep as the 
earth and as wide as the east is from the west. 

The genius of the community organization will automatically plan 
a program out of the community’s needs. Such is not the case with 
programs which must wait until a field is created for them. 

The community or citizenship plan can be nothing else than strictly 
inter-denominational. It is thoroughly representative and, therefore, 
thoroughly democratic. Its plan or organization is the organization 
plan of the American commonwealth. 








Co-Operation in Dayton 


I. S. Rico Monp* 


If there already exists in the Community an organization or agency 
of religious education, which is representative of both churches and com- 
munity in a broad and non-sectarian way, such organization or agency 
should be reorganized, if necessary, and adapted to meet the need, rather 
than start a new one that would more than likely become a competitor in 
the field. It is not competition but codperation that is both needed and: 
desirable in the actualizing of any community program of religious edu- 


cation. » THE DAYTON (OHIO) PLAN 


For twelve years past the Montgomery County Sunday School Associa- 
tion has been the interdenominational agency of religious education for 
Dayton; a full time secretary and stenographer together with voluntary 
superintendents for various divisions of its work comprised the staff. Aside 
from the usual program of conventions, conferences, institutes, training 
schools, campaigns, etc., it undertook the promotion and supervision of 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools in 1920. Twenty-five such schools were suc- 
cessfully operated in the county last year, eighteen of which were directly 
supervised by the Association. Over 4500 children were reached and each 
child received about 50 hours of training or a total of about 200,000 hours 
for all at a cost of approximately $7500 or 3% cents per hour. Sixty 
churches codperated in this work. These statements are made simply to 
show the activities of the Association and the spirit of codperation which 
prevailed among the churches. 

“WE PROGRESS THROUGH CHANGE” 


Believing that we should become a more progressive organization in the 
field of religious education, we decided that some changes were necessary. 
Accordingly, in March, 1922, following the adoption of the “merger” agree- 
ment between the International Sunday School Association and the Sunday 
School Council of Evangelical Denominations by their respective Executive 
Committees, a “working agreement” was effected between the Montgomery 
County Sunday School Association and the Dayton Council of Churches, 
the terms of which are as follows: 


AGREEMENT 
Principles 

First: The codperative program of religious education in its relation to Sunday Schools, 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools, Week-Day Schools of Religion in codperation with the public schools, 
Community Training Schools, etc., should not be divided, but should be correlated and unified and 
coordinated under the supervision and direction of one single organization representing the evan- 
gelical Protestant churches. 

Second: That the organization now to be recognized as the agency of the Evangelical Protestant 
churches for the promotion and supervision of the codperative religious (Christian) education 
program in Dayton and Montgomery County, is the reorganized County Sunday School Council of 
Religious Education. 

Third: That close codperation between the two organizations as parties to this agreement is 
desirable and should be had on all matters pertaining to the codperative program of religious educa- 
tion as it may be promoted and modified from time to time. 

Plans of Coordination 

First: The Executive Committee of the Montgomery County Sunday School Association shall 
take steps at once to reorganize the Association in accordance with the recent action of the Inter- 
national Sunday School Association and the Sundy School Council of Evangelical Denominations, 
completing the merger of these two organizations into one new organization to be known as “The 
International Sunday School Council of Religious Education.” 

Second: That this reorganized Sunday School Council of Religious Education shall then serve 
the Dayton Council of Churches as a Religious Education Department, 


*Executive Secretary, the Sunday School Council of Religious Education in Montgomery 
County, Ohio; Dayton, O. 

Third: That the education committee of the Dayton Council of Churches shall then be dis- 
charged with thanks for services rendered. 
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Fourth: That the Dayton Council of Churches shall print on its letterheads and such other 
literature where the organization is published, this statement: on Sunday School Council of 





Religious Education is serving the Dayton Council of Church Education Depart- 
ment.” The Sunday School Council of Religious Education shall “print on its letterheads and pro- 
motional literature the statement, “Serving the Dayton Council of Churches as a Religious Education 


Department.” 

Fifth: The program, policy and achievements of each of the organizations, as parties to this 
agreement, as they affect the codperative work of religious education, shall be reported to these 
organizations by their respective executive secretaries who are to be members ex-officio of the 
Executive Committee of both organizations. 

Sixth: Each organization shall appoint two members to a joint committee which shall be 
authorized to secure suitable quarters for a combined office and shall determine a fair apportionment 
of the office expense and such other business adjustments made necessary by the uniting of the 
offices. 

Seventh: It is understood by this agreement that neither organization is to lose its identity or 
be submerged into the oher. Separae budgets are to be maintaind, and all contracts and responsibili- 
ties to state, national, and international agencies shall be maintained as heretofore by both organi- 
zations. 

Eighth: Nothing in article number seven shall be construed as preventing a future agreement 
to unite in campaigns to secure funds for both organizations, provided a preliminary agreement is 
secured s to the percentge of money secured which shall be given to each organization. 


Following its reorganization and the consolidation of offices with the 
Dayton Council of Churches, the Executive Committee of the new Sunday 
School Council of Religious Education decided to establish and operate a 
Community system of Week-Day Schools of Religion in codperation with 
the public schools. Our biggest problem was, and, still is, a financial one. 
We are, therefore, trying to put the Council on a membership basis. There 
are two general classes of memberships: Individual and Representative. 
Sustaining ($25 up) ; Supporting $50 up); Patron ($100 up); and Donor 
($250 up). Sunday-schools which support the Council are entitled to one 
Active Representative member for each $10 contributed as a school. All 
individuals who are members of Sunday-schools and contribute less than 
$10.00 annually, are privileged to add their contributions to that of their 
Sunday-school and thus increase its active membership list, instead of being 
called Associate Members of the Council. Most of the individual member- 
ships are continuous. This membership body (now numbering nearly 1,000) 
is the Sunday School Council of Religious Education. At its annual meet- 
ing, it elects officers, members of its Executive Committee, and Chairmen 
of Commissions, hears and passes on reports from these commissions and, in 
short, determines the policy and program of codperative religious education 
for Dayton and Montgomery County. The Council has three distinct func- 
tions: (1) Executive, (2) Creative, and (3) Deliberative. The executive 
functions are vested in an Executive Committee of twenty-seven members— 
five officers, fifteen members, five of whom are elected each year for a term of 
three years, and seven members who are elected to serve as chairmen of com- 
missions. The Executive Committee employs a full time Executive Secretary, 
who is responsible to it for the Council’s activities, and has general super- 
vision over others employed by the Council. 

The Council’s creative functions are vested in the following seven com- 
missions: (1) Children’s Division Commission, (2) Young People’s Division 
Commission, (3) Adult Division Commission, (4) Administration Division 
Commission, (5) Commission on Leadership and Teacher Training, (6) 
Commission on Business and Membership, (7) Commission on Vacation and 
Week-Day Schools. The personnel of these commissions is selected by 
their respective chairmen in codperation with the Executive Secretary and 
are then submitted to the Executive Committee of the Council for approval. 
These commissions, in codperation with the Executive Secretary and other 
staff employes, are also responsible for the successful administration of 
their respective programs of activities as well as the setting up of training 
programs for the deliberative groups. 





As to Organization of the Community 
Frank M. McKissBen* 


The need of organizing the Community for religious Education is clear- 
cut and compelling. The question many have been trying to answer, the- 
oretically and practically, is, what kind of an organization is needed. The 
principles and plan herein outlined represent the judgment and conviction 
of the writer gained through several years of study and actual experience 
in developing community organizations in different types of communities. 

The principles of community organization which seem fundamental 
may be stated briefly. (1) Whatever organization is set up for this im- 
portant task must be built along lines promising a fair degree of permanency. 
The support of groups of individuals will come, property and power can 
safely be acquired only upon a basis of assurance of permanence. (2) The 
organization set up within the community must be broad and strong enough 
to build and sustain an ever-enlarging comprehensive program of activity. 
Many organizations now functioning are sustaining only a fraction of the 
possible program. The test comes when the larger program is developed. 
It is one thing to train teachers in general through a Community Training 
School; it is another matter to bring together pupils from several and no 
denominations for actual instruction in religion. We must endeavor to 
envision the sweep of the program and plan that organization which will pro- 
vide for and eventually sustain the full potential program. (3) The organ- 
ization must be properly related to the local units of religious education. 
This refers primarily to the churches. It has been found exceedingly un- 
wise and impractical to ignore the supreme right and function of the churches 
in this field. This points to some official connection between the churches 
and the organization which proposes to support, extend and unify their 
work. (4) This organization must be properly correlated with the over-head 
units, the County, State and International Sunday School Councils of Re- 
ligious Education. Community Councils in large numbers have been set up 
with little regard for and no definite correlation with these larger units of 
organization. (5) The average American community has come to regard 
itself as of such character, solidarity and individuality as to desire rightfully 
a large degree of local autonomy. To be successful the local Community 
organization should have this autonomy. (6) The organization must be built 
on a basis that will insure permanent financial support. 

These principles will perhaps be made clearer by review of a practical 
concrete application. The organization with which the writer is connected 
represents an earnest effort at their application, the South Bend-Mishawaka 
Council of Religious Education, which covers two contiguous communities, 
85,000 and 20,000 respectively. Principle (1). The Community organiza- 
tion and program are prepared to enter their fourth year. They are re- 
garded in the Community as a permanent growing proposition. Principle 2. 
Besides sustaining two large Community Training Schools, week-day classes 
in religion are held in the two High Schools, and in one grade schools cov- 
ering grades one to eight; intensive work is being done by a fulltime director 
and a corps of trained volunteer workers in all of the Sunday schools; com- 
munity councils for young people’s work are functioning ; a Sunday School 


*Community Director of Religious Education for South Bend, Indiana. 
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Superintendent Club, Story-tellers League and kindred groups operate to 
build up the work of the Sunday schools; a large Community Daily Vacation 
Bible School program is being set up for the summer. The organization 
now functioning is adequately sustaining this enlarged program. Principle 
(3). The Council of Religious Education is composed of a delegated body 
composed of the pastor, superintendent and one additional layman from each 
co-operating church and additional representatives-at-large. This brings 
about a degree and type of co-operation among Protestant churches of the 
community which is proving successful in an increasing number of com- 
munities. Each church thus says officially “we are engaged in certain efforts 
in education within our own church and we are directly engaged in certain 
efforts as part of an inter-church co-operative program.” It represents the 
largest possibility for the much-needed correlation between the local church 
and community efforts. In this delegated type of organization can be seen 
also the possibility of successful correlation of all those independent and 
miscellaneous programs directly affecting the young of the churches. Prin- 
ciple (4). The South Bend-Mishawaka Council is definitely organized as 2 
part of the County and the State Sunday School Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, divisional superintendents, etc., being provided for by the Community 
Council. Principle (5). The Community Council is not dominated, arbi- 
trarily directed or controlled by any other organization. Complete local 
autonomy is permitted. The relation between the Community and the 
County and State organizations is purely voluntary, the value and desira- 
bility of this relationship making it practically inevitable. Principle (6). In 
working toward permanent financial support for the enlarging program the 
churches of the community have during the three years increasingly felt 
their own responsibility. For the fourth year, the Council, a delegated body, 
has voted to apportion the budget of $12,000 among the cooperating 
churches to be written into the individual budgets or raised as each church 
chooses. This assures permanent units of support. 

This plan of organization is not presented as the only successful method 
or as perfect. It simply represents an earnest effort to organize the com- 
munity for a permanent, effective, and comprehensive program of religious 
education. Its success to date justifies the belief that in some respects, at 
least, it points the way to the method of community organization for the 
future. 





Older Boys’, Parliament 
AN EXPERIMENT IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Rev. R. O. Armstrone, M.A., B.D.* 


An Older Boys’ Parliament was held in Winnipeg, December, 27-29, 
under the auspices of the Boys Work Board of the Religious Education 
Council of Manitoba, (which includes New Ontario as far as Port Arthur.) 
The whole affair made a deep impression on the public mind and awakened 
interest far beyond the expectations of the committee in charge. The 
object of the Parliament as explained by one of its promoters was “to give the 
boy (i. e. boys between 15 and 20) greater opportunity to consider things 
pertaining to his own life, and greater opportunity for self-government and 
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self-expression. By following parliamentary procedure in elections and 
during the sessions there is not only added interest, but excellent training 
in citizenship.” The use of this method is a suggestion of Mr. Taylor 
Stratten, National Boys’ Work Secretary, Toronto. Manitoba is the third 
province to take up the idea, Ontario and Alberta having preceded them. 
This was the first one for Manitoba, but in many respects it was one of the 
most successful of any. It is a projection in a large and effective way of 
the ideals of the “Canadian Standard Efficiency Training” program for boys 
—based on the fourfold development plan as suggested by Luke 2: 52, and 
known everywhere. 

Early in the autumn the organization for this assembly began. It meant 
many hours of overwork for D. R. Poole, Secretary of the Boys’ Work 
Board, and his enthusiastic and efficient committee: H. R. Grant, B. V. 
Richardson, and George H. Stewart. They met sympathetic co-operation 
from the first and the boys responded heartily to the new challenge. Boys, 
like other humans, learn by doing. For Religious Education purposes Mani- 
toba is divided into 22 districts. Four candidates were chosen by ballot at 
the Annual Boys District Conferences ; two were to be elected, candidates had 
to be non-smokers. Special arrangements were made for Winnipeg City which 
elected ten members. All boys between 15 and 20 years belonging to Tuxis 
groups or Organized Sunday School classes were eligible to vote. (“Tuxis” 
is the name for groups between 15 and 20 years of age organized under the 
Canadian Standard Efficiency Training—“C. S. E. T.” “Tuxis” is made up of 
the initial letters of Training and Service, “U,” you, and I with no one but 
Christ, “X,” between us.) 

During the campaign the candidates went from place to place together, 
and each candidate spoke on his “platform.” These “platforms” were a 
surprise to everybody. The campaign was highly educative. People got a 
new vision of politics. Principles rather than policies stood in the foreground 
of all the addresses. The following was the sample “platform” of the boy 
who was afterward chosen as “Premier”: 


“1, All that tends to develop the fourfold life: (a) Self-sacrifice, leading to (b) 
self-reverence and self-control; (c) clean living. 

2. Maintenance and proper enforcement of the present temperance act. 

3. More stress on health hygiene in rural schools; broadcasting literature to par- 
ents on their responsibility in teaching sex education; all Tuxis boys anti-smokers; 
stricter supervision of pool rooms. 

4. Exercise of economy in public service; (a) abolishing patronage system; (b) 
Service the standard of successful business. 

5. Public school improvements: (a) Supervised play in all schools; (b) week-day 
religious instruction in schools; (c) vocational guidance in high schools. 

6. Education of New Canadians in Canadian citizenship. 

7. Tuxis Boys’ council in every district; boys responsible for large share of 
financing; public interest and commercial badges.” 

Elections took place December 13th, and 47 “members” emerged as a 


result of the balloting. Elections were conducted in the usual parliamentary 
manner. 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the Providence by a special “letters-patent” 
constituted Mr. George H. Stewart, Chairman of the Boys’ Work Board, 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Boys’ Parliament. ‘His Honor” then called on 
one of the elected boys considered most suitable to act as “First Minister” 
and form a Government. This was done in due time, and judging by the 
issue was done with rare good judgment. Col. A. W. Marley, Clerk of the 
Manitoba Parliament, performed the duties of coach with great satisfaction. 
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Everything in organization of the “game” was carried out with the same 
precision and formality as a real Parliament. In the Cabinet, beside the 
Premier, there was Ministers of Finance, Provincial Secretary, Minister of 
Intellectual Life, Minister of Physical Life, Minister of Devotional Life, and 
Minister of Social Life. There was a “Leader of the Opposition,” a 
“Speaker,” a “government Whip,” and an “Opposition Whip.” Cabinet 
Members were divided quite evenly between country and city. The Premier 
represented a rural constituency where he lived, but had previously had city 
experience. 

During the campaign, the “Manitoba Free Press,” one of the leading 
newspapers on the Continent saw an opportunity for public service in 
espousing the boys’ work, and started a special four-page “Boys’ Own Free 
Press” with their Saturday issues. This brought the Parliament project 
prominently before the public, and was one of the factors which gave the 
Manitoba Parliament a unique place in the religious educational work of 
Canada. The Free Press has set a good example in journalism and demon- 
strated the business value of working for worthy causes. The “Boys’ Own” 
appeared daily four times during the Parliament, which was held in the 
Provincial Parliament Buildings. 

Public interest was manifest in many concrete ways. The Rotarians, 
Canadian Club, and Manitoba Free Press Company gave special luncheons 
to the boys, and heard from them concerning the principles of Christian 
livng for which they stood. The galleries were crowded at each of the six 
sessions. Leading men and women representative of business, educational, 
professional, and political life filled the specal reserved seats at all times. 
The Premier of Manitoba and his Cabinet were frequent visitors. They were 
elected last summer and had not held their first session. They came to learn 
how! It was evident that the public took the game of parliament seriously 
and the boys certainly did. There was no waste time. People who came to 
see and hear carried away something to think about. The following list 
gives some idea of the subjects of discussion and decisions arrived at: 1. 
An Act authorizing the Older Boys’ Parliament for the divisional district 
of Manitoba. There were twenty-two sections to this Act. 2. The four-fold 
development Act relating to the propagation of the C. S. E. T. program. 
3. The Budget for the year of $6,250. It is to be raised by the boys at large 
with the sympathetic co-operation of the churches. A ten-day bond selling 
campaign in February was the method adopted. 4. Amateur Athletic Act, 
which among other things called for supervised play in public schools. 5. 
Petition asking Universities and Colleges to make provision for training in 
Citizenship on C. S. E. T. lines. 6. Petition to National Boys’ Work Board 
for a National Boys’ Parliament at Ottawa. 7. Petition to Manitoba Govern- 
ment for the maintenance of Prohibition. (A Referendum is to be taken 
on this question in the near future. The boys’ attitude was a master stroke 
for the temperance cause.) 8. A petition to have the Compulsory school 
age raised from 14 to 16 years. 9. Resolution asking that swimming be 
taught in connection with public schools—particularly in Winnipeg. 10. 
Petition for the Religious Education Council of Canada to provide a four- 
fold program for both juniors and seniors. 11. Petition for the use of 
Military barracks as Gymnasiums. 12. Petition to the R. E. C. of Manitoba 
re Week day instruction in religion. 13. Pledge to Government of assistance 
by example and service in law enforcement. 14. Resolution re formation of 
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more Summer Training Camps. 15. Co-operation with Junior U. F. M. 
16. Petition re Protection of Birds. Each of these items called forth earnest 
discussion, and much talent was shown in handling the topics. No aspect of 
a bill or petition seemed to escape notice. The trend of the whole proceedings 
was assuredly in keeping with the spirit of the churches which are respon- 
sible for the movement. The “Opposition” was partly a formality. They 
assumed the attitude of constructive rather than destructive critics and taught 
a good lesson to politicians. Their watchful attitude gave zest to the pro- 
ceedings. 

The Parliament in brief was both a revelation and a demonstration of 
what boys can do. Put the right program before them, and they will show 
as much heroism, genius and chivalry as any generation ever showed. A 
Church that is not providing for them is surely “asleep at the switch.” De- 
tails of this project may be secured by correspondence with Mr. D. R. Poole, 
Secretary of Manitoba Boys’ Work Board, 205 Huron and Erie Building. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba. 





Scouting and the Church 
ArTHUR E. Roserts * 


The church sustaining an atmosphere of friendliness through a well- 
planned and popular program for boys will have a drawing power that is 
far-reaching and permanent in results. 

Scouting under church auspices turns the boy toward and not away 
from his church-home. It frequently catches the interest of the unchurched 
boy and attracts him to the Church. It binds the boy to his church and 
affords mutually helpful opportunities for the church to serve him and for 
the Scout to serve his church, and provides the most substantia! kind of 
foundation for moral training and a sense of spiritual realities. Its pro- 
gram is the best scheme yet offered to the church, strictly in the interest of 
the boy. This is true because of its simplicity, effectiveness, spontaneity, 
adaptability and popularity. 

Each Scout is pledged to be faithful in his religious duties to the church 
and to respect the convictions of others in matters of custom arid religion. 
Scouting enlists boys in common service in the cause of righteousness and 
aims to develop in them charity toward those of other beliefs, in the hope 
that gradually there will be a lessening of hate, prejudice and ill-will in the 
world. Accustoming Scouts to think of themselves and followers of other 
religions as children of one Father, will be a big step in the direction of 
universal peace and happiness. Uniformity is not the aim of Scouting, but 
unity in the fundamentals of life. 

Scouting organized under church auspices secures and holds the inter- 
est of the boy and binds him permanently to the Church. When properly 
and efficiently directed by a high type of churchman, it means more boys 
and better discipline in the church, and a better understanding of religious 
ideals. Though the program itself has an unequaled appeal, and is suf- 
ficiently magnetic to secure and control the interest of the boys, the best 
results can be obtained only under sympathetic oversight and supervision. 
As a recreation it differs fundamentally from activities frequently consid- 
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ered recreative. It revolves about the nature of the boy and recognizes that 
pure recreation must have as an objective the attainment of worthy social 
and individual ideals. Too many pastimes, although catalogued as recreations, 
have no end beyond purely physical or social activities, and the only end 
actually achieved is a pronounced desire for individual or group pleasures 
which frequently develop into class selfishness. 

Scouting is not a pastime, seeking merely the amusement and entertain- 
ment of its members, but a plan of character development. Through the 
Scouting program the lad is tied up to permanent ideals, motives and atti- 
tudes of a worthwhile character. It does turn many lads who have been 
inclined toward the wrong into the path of righteousness, but, of interest to 
note, it takes the “just good” or “negatively good” boy and directs his energy 
toward those activities which make of him an “aggressively good’ individual 
interested in social welfare. He is “good-for-something.” It also takes 
the normal lad and through worthwhile activities enables him to continue to 
be normal. The Scout learns not by being taught, but by doing—which is 
the best way to learn many things, and the only way to develop character. 
Ideals made use of are the only ones that count,—they are thus crystallized 
into habits. ; 

Boy imagination pictures the Scout as keen, self-reliant and fearless, a 
keeper of promises, a fellow at all times physically fit, respectful to women, 
no scoffer at things religious, reticent, unboastful. The Scout embodies 
moral wholesomeness as well as physical, not so much because they are good 
in themselves, but because they are the necessary requisites for being pre- 
pared and keeping fit. In Scouting a boy’s life is dominated by high, but 
attainable ideals which continually attract him to that which is good and 
worthwhile, ideals which are positive, inspiring and compelling. 

In following the Scout program each lad is given actual participation 
in various activities which give practice in the great fundamental virtues of 
life. Then, too, by being continually interested in that which is good and 
having something interesting to think about during his idle moments, he 
will not be easily attracted to the mischievous or evil. 

Scouting furnishes ample opportunity for the expression of religious 
teachings. Scouting is the workshop of religion. The Biblical plans are 
outlined by ministers and teachers, and Scouting provides the bench and 
tools for working them out. In the Sabbath School the boy studies the story 
of the Good Samaritan and in his Scout Troop he is taught to do the good 
turn every day and to help other people at all times. In order that he may 
“be prepared” to help, he is given instructions in first-aid and provided with 
other tools for intelligent helpfulness should an emergency or other needs 
arise. He participates in city clean-up campaigns to safeguard health; he 
makes and repairs toys for the poor; his troop adopts a poor family in the 
neighborhood ; he and his fellow Scouts assist elderly people, and in other 
ways too numerous to mention in this brief outline, he is provided with 
means for expressing the virtues lying dormant in his soul. He must be 
cheerful, no matter how trying the circumstances; he learns that he must 
have courage to stand all tests; that there must be sincerity, not misrep- 
resentation; that the real red-blooded, worthwhile men never asked which 
road was easy, but which was right; he is taught pride in work, and thrift; 
obedience to home, school and to Scout Laws; to love and enjoy nature; to 
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respect and care for his body by giving it proper food, sleep and rest, and 
to exercise as much as possible in God’s great out-of-doors; to be courteous 
and kind. All these he is taught, but the essential thing is that he is pro- 
vided with means of expression, and the wonderful record of achievements 
established every year is proof of the faithfulness with which Scouts stick 
to their code. Scouting is self-discipline. The boy’s longing to be a good 
Scout is sufficient to guarantee his loyalty to the ideals of Scouting. Its 
members do become helpful, kind, honorable and courteous with “Bodies 
trained to serve their wills and wills trained to ideals of service.” Laws and 
tasks are self-imposed and it is largely due to this factor that such satis- 
factory results are achieved. Many an unmanageable Sunday-school class 
has been made over by Scouting and Scouting has proven itself a very use- 
ful supplementary agency to the church and Sunday school. 

The mistake sometimes made is that of choosing as a leader some 
anaemic, sanctimonious person who has no real qualifications for leadership 
of boys. In this connection a note of warning should also be sounded against 
the “enthusiastic volunteer”—avoid him. In some cases boys are allowed to 
organize a church club and operate as a free lance without supervision or 
co-operation. Under these conditions good results cannot be hoped for, 
whether the group meets as a boys’ choir, Scout troop or religious study 
class. The occasional failure of a church Scout troop is no more proof of 
inadequacy than is the failure of the gospel to grip and enlist for service 
every one who hears its teachings. The teachings of Scouting are positively 
good. The success or failure of leadership is dependent entirely upon the 
institutions providing it. 

No matter how successfully a program for boys may be worked out, and 
no matter how sound its policies, it cannot run on its own momentum. Good 
leadership giving guidance to boys in this interesting program will guarantee 
moral and spiritual victory, but without such leadership no program, whether 
or not it incorporates devices for religious instruction can promise results. 
Boys need the leadership of mature men of good character and judgment, 
and we would discourage gatherings without such oversight. Scouting aims 
to bring a mature man of strong character into normal natural relations with 
a group of boys at a most important period in their development. Personal 
forces are supreme factors in religious education and must be considered 
in any such program. A strong layman leader can control any situation and 
prevent infringement upon customs of the home church of a troop. Once 
organized the work should be encouraged by being given a dignified place 
alongside other church activities, so that men who give it leadership are not 
discouraged. 

Cost is an important item in the conduct of church boys’ work. That 
successful work with boys is dependent upon extensive and expensive equip- 
ment, athletic and gymnastic, is not a fact. To depend upon such equipment 
is naturally the path of least resistance. Any leader can win the enthusiasm 
of boys by tossing up a basket ball and saying “Go to it,” but boys’ work 
should have an objective beyond athletic victory and it is possible to attain 
worthy objectives without the aid of such equipment. Scouting requires no 
elaborate and expensive equipment but may be used by a church for maxi- 
mum good at minimum expense. It offers the most economical plan, 
financially, yet devised for the actual attainment of desired ends in boy- 
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development. It instills in boys the desire to pay their way by personal 
efforts. The leisure time element presents great opportunities for the devel- 
opment of spiritual strength and the church can well afford to use it in the 
interest of its boyhood. Scouting does not aim at usurpation of religious 
instruction of the established religious institutions. It does not depend for 
life upon strength sapped from the church and does not reach into the 
church group to invite the constituency away, in the establishment of a new 
organization. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CHANGES AND BY-LAWS 





To the Membership of the Religious Education Association: 

At the last annual meeting, held in Chicago, March 31, 1922, a com- 
mittee of six was appointed “to consider necessary changes in the By- 
Laws of the Association with reference to the nature and organization 
of the Council of Religious Education.” The committee has taken this 
responsibility seriously, and has had the valued assistance of President 
Soares and of General Secretary Cope in carrying out the task imposed 
upon it. 

This larger committee is unanimous in concluding (1) that the 
Council, as organized for the past twenty years, does not, at present, 
represent the best method of organizing to attack the serious educational 
problems which confront the Association; (2) that some such Council 
is still needed for the leadership of the Association in its more technical 
work; (3) that it should no longer be a self-perpetuating body, but be- 
come directly related to the Association, and (4) that it should also be 
directly related to the officers of the Association and to the Departments. 

On the basis of these conclusions, the reasons for which will be 
set before the membership at the annual meeting, on April 14th, the 
committee offers the following amendments to the existing By-laws for 
discussion and action at Cleveland. It retains the right to make any inci- 
dental changes which may seem desirable prior to the official presenta- 
tion of the report. 

I. It is proposed to amend Article VI of the By-laws by th. substi- 
tution of Articles VI and VII as follows: 

ARTICLE VI. 
COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The Council of Religious Education shall be organized as follows: 

Section 1—Membership. The Council of Religious Education shall 
consist of the following members: (1) the five general officers of the 
Association: the President, the First Vice-President, the Recording 
Secretary, the Treasurer and the General Secretary, ex-officio; (2) the 
chairman and the executive secretary of each active department; (3) 
two members of the Religious Education Association chosen by each 
of the following organizations ; the Association of Directors of Religious 
Education in Churches; the Association of Institutions engaged in 
Missionary Training; and any other organization that upon its own 
request is approved for such representation by the Executive Board. 
(4) Thirty members elected by the Association. These elected mem- 
bers shall be chosen at the rate of fifteen each year, by the membership 
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of the Association at the annual meeting, to hold office for a term of 
two years. In case of any declination to accept the responsibility implied 
by such election the Council is empowered to fill the vacancy thus cre- 
ated. In case of the failure of a departmental representative to act, the 
executive committee of that department is empowered to fill the vacancy. 

Section 2.—The Work of the Council. The Council of Religious 
Education shall have for its objects: 

(1) To consider the work and the policies of the Association, 
including Convention plans, and to make a report upon the same, with 
recommendations, annually, either at the annual convention or in 
Reticious EDUCATION. 

(2) To cause to be prepared and submitted at the annual conven- 
tion, as often as once in two years, a report on current progress in 
education as far as it relates to religion and morals. 

(3) To consider such eductional problems in the sphere of religion 
and morals as are submitted to it by the Association ; also such problems 
as it deems of general interest or importance; and to report upon the 
same either at the annual convention or in ReLicious EpucaTion. 


ARTICLE VII. 
DEPARTMENTS 

Section 1—Any twenty or more members may, with the approval 
of the Executive Board, become a Department. In each department the 
membership shall consist of members of the Association present and 
voting. Any department that fails to hold a meeting during the period 
of two full years shall be deemed to have disbanded. 

Section 2.—Organization. Each of the Departments under the Asso- 
ciation shall be organized with a chairman, a vice-chairman, a recording 
secretary and an executive secretary. The chairman, the secretaries, and 
not less than three nor more than seven members of the Department, 
shall constitute the Executive Committee for the Department, all of 
whom shall be elected by ballot on a majority vote of the members pres- 
ent and voting at a meeting held at the time of the annual convention, 
and they shall hold office for one year and until their successors are 
chosen. The action of these Departments shall be recognized as the 
official action of the Association only when approved by the Executive 
Board. In the event of any department failing to hold an election the 
officers may be appointed by the Executive Board. 

II. It is proposed to amend Articles VII, VIII and IX by making 
their titles read as follows: 

Article VIII, Amendment (or Alicration) of By-laws. 

Article IX, Recommendations, 

Article X, Rules of Order. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Frank K. SAnpers, Chairman, 
SAMUEL M. CAVERT, 
GEorGE A. CoE, 
CAROLINE B. Dow, 
Rosert L. Ket ty, 
Epwarp P. Sr. JoHN. 
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Notes 


The plans of the church school building of the First Baptist Church 
of Tuscon, are well worthy of study. 





The State of Mississippi has passed a law making the teaching of 
morality and good manners mandatory in all public schools. 





Ripon College, Ripon, Wis., has made definite plans to keep a 
“Character Record” of each student. 





The Department of Education of the State of Maine, has issued a 
bulletin on the accrediting of bible study for secondary school students. 





A conference on Christian Education Amongst Negroes in America, 
was held in Chicago, on February 19 and 20. 





Miss Eleanora T. Miller has become the Executive Secretary of the 
Federation of Churches of Lincoln, Nebraska. 





The Southern Baptists and the Southern Methodists have united 
in organizing the Council of Church Schools of the South. 





Rev. Herbert W. Blashfield has become the employed Director of 
Week-Day and Daily Vacation Bible Schools for the State of New 
Jersey. 





The Department of Religious Education of the Illinois Baptist Con- 
vention ‘issues a pamphlet showing briefly some of the more recent de- 
velopments in churches in the state. 





Those who are interested in the Oregon legislation which seems to 
wipe out the parochial schools should send to the Catholic Educational 
Association, Columbus, Ohio, for their bulletin for August, 1922. 





The Bureau of Records in the R. E. A. now enrolls 746 week-day 
schools of religion, as compared with a total of 324 reporting one year 
ago. 





At a recent meeting of the Educational Secretaries of the Congre- 
gational Society, resolutions were passed urging ministers and workers 
to adopt and use the findings of modern science. 





The Annual Report of Dr. W. S. Bovard, Corresponding Secretary 
of the Board of Sunday Schools of the M. E. Church, shows a total en- 
rollment of nearly five millions with an average attendance of just about 
half that number. 
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A Department of Religious Drama has been created in the Federal 
Council of Churches. 





Professor Isaac B. Burgess is promoting week-day school work in 
Rhode Island; under his leadership a number of strong schools have 
developed, some of them in rural districts. 





In the Week-Day School of Religion at Oak Park, IIl., under the 
community council, the work has been extended downward to include 
grades 4 and 5, and the present enrollment is now 1,550 pupils. 





The next meeting of the Garden City Conference, representing a 
large number of general agencies in religious education, will be held at 
Garden City, Long Island, May 3 and 4. 





The office of the R. E. A. is again indebted to the Presbyterian 
Board of Publications and Sabbath School Work for furnishing a set 
of text-books, in bound volumes, bringing the graded texts of their 
series up to the end of 1922. 





The University of Michigan has been chosen by the National 
Council of Schools of Religion as the location for a non-denomina- 
tional School of Religion which shall act as the model for similar schools 
in connection with state universities. 





Amongst the interesting bulletins or school catalogs recently re- 
ceived are those of: Westminister Presbyterian Church, Decatur, IIl., 
(giving a careful analysis of the entire work of the school) ; The First 
Unitarian Church, of Buffalo, N. Y.; Clinton Avenue Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Church of Our Saviour, Brookline, Mass. 





“RESOLVED, That this Board of Education places upon record its 
deliberate and positive conviction that moral and religious instruction should 
be given in every department of the public school system of our country— 
primary, grammar, and high school grades, colleges and universities; such 
instruction to be given without cost to the State if necessary, in the lower: 
grades, and to be offered as optional courses in colleges and universities— 
such optional courses when completed to be given equal credit with other 
courses of equal intellectual and cultural value.” (Adopted by the Board of 
Education, M. E. Church, South, June 20, 1922.) 





NEW HEADQUARTERS 
After May Ist the address of The Religious Education Association 
will be: 


306 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 
The Association returns to the down-town district, principally to meet 
the needs of the increasing number of Secretaries of Religious Education 
in the different church boards now in Chicago, and the growing number of 
persons from out of town who wish to visit the office. 




















ADVANCE PROGRAM 


“THE NEW DAY IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION” 
FIRST SESSION 


Ball Room, Cleveland Hotel 
WEpNEspAY, Aprit 11. 


8:00 P. M.—President’s Annual Address. 
“Religious Education in a New Day.’** 
Theodore G. Soares, Ph.D., President The Religious Education Asso- 
ciation, and Professor at the University of Chicago. 
“The Mind of Men in a New Day’* 
Rev. Lynn Harold Hough, LL.D., Minister Central M. E. Church, 
Detroit, Mich. 


9:15 P. M.—Forum Period in the Georgian Room. 


SECOND SESSION 
Tuurspay, Aprit 12. 


9:00 A. M.—Program prepared by the Council of Religious Education, 
George Albert Coe, Chairman. 


General Theme: “Discovering the Results of Teaching Religions 


1. What are now regarded as results in teaching religion? 
Which of them are indications of religious growth? 
Which of them are of doubtful significance? 
What more do we want to know? 
2. What are the methods now in use in improving these results? 
3. Current reports of results examined in the light of the need for in- 
formation in regard to— 
(a) The upbuilding of the Church. 
(b) Religious intelligence. 
(c) The development of character and vital religious life. 
(d) Changes in social life (the community, the nation, the world). 
(e) Other important points. 


THIRD SESSION 


41:00 A. M.—(Program, prepared by The Council, continued). 
4. How can we improve our methods of determining the results? 
(a) In what regards, if any, are our objectives satisfactory? 
(b) How can we improve the reliability of our ordinary methods 
of reporting? 
(c) What use can we make of educational tests and measurements ? 


FOURTH SESSION 


Chairman: Professor Theodore G. Soares, President of R. E. A. 
2:00 P. M.—Standing at the end of twenty years of study of education and 

of religious education, what do we know as to— 

I. The Human Material with Which Religious Education is Concerned? 


**All papers except those with * will be printed in advance in Reticious Epucation. The dis- 
cussion will proceed on the assumption that these papers have been studied. 
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to 


What is Hwman Nature? 

Edward Scribner Ames, Ph.D., The University of Chicago. 
Frederick Tracy, Ph.D., The University of Toronto. 

Hugh Hartshorne, Ph.D., The University of Southern California 
The Principles of Human Nature. 

Knight Dunlap, Ph.D., Johns Hopkins University. 


What are Human Motives Today? 

William E. Hocking, Ph.D., Harvard University. 

Mark May, Ph.D., Syracuse University. 

Herman H. Horne, Ph.D., New York University. 
Charles A. Ellwood, Ph.D., The University of Missouri. 


What Can Religious Education Do With Human Nature? 
Francis L. Strickland, Ph.D., Boston University. 

J. M. Artman, M.A., The University of Chicago. 

Edwin D. Starbuck, Ph.D., State University of Iowa. 
Hugh H. Harris, Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. 
Norman E. Richardson, Ph.D., Northwestern University. 


Discussion 


3:30 P. M. 


FIFTH SESSION 


II. The Process of Religious Education. 


i 


3. 


What is the Educative Process? 

William C. Bagley, Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
Ernest C. Moore, Ph.D., The University of California. 

John O. Chassell, Union Theological Seminary. 

William H. Kilpatrick, Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia Univ. 
Charles H. Judd, Ph.D., The University of Chicago. 


What Makes Education Religious? 

George H. Betts, Ph.D., Northwestern University. 

Luther A. Weigle, Ph.D., Divinity School of Yale University. 
Arthur E. Bennett, Ph.D., Boston University. 

What is “Religious” Education? 

George A. Coe, Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Discussion. 


SIXTH SESSION 


Ball Room, Cleveland Hotel. 
THurRsSDAY, APRIL 12. 


8:00 P. M—What Does Religious Education Demand of the Church?* 
William C. Bitting, D.D., St. Louis. 
Religious Education in a Scientific Age.* 
John Merle Coulter, Ph.D., Professor of Botany, The University 


of Chicago. 


9:00 P. M.—Forum Period, in The Georgian Room. 





*All papers except those with * will be printed in advance in Reticrous Epucation. The dis- 
cussion will proceed on the assumption that these papers have been studied. 
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SEVENTH SESSION 
Fripay, Aprit 13. 


LOOKING FORWARD 
9:00 A. M.—Elements in the Program of Religious Education for the New 
Day. 


1. The Causes of Progress. 
A discussion based upon the first section of “A Survey of Twenty 
Years Progress.” Henry F. Cope, General Secretary of The Re- 
ligious Education Association. 


2. Demonstrated Improvements, as Guides to Progress. 
(1) In Materials, Courses of Study and in Worship. 
Erwin L. Shaver, A.M., Congregational Education Society. 
Rev. Otto Mayer, Minister Religious Education, Eliot Church, 
Newton, Mass. 
Rev. C. Ivar Hellstrom, Director Religious Education, Munn 
Ave. Presbyterian Church, East Orange, N. J. 
Rev. Frank E. Duddy, Director First Congregational 
Church, Toledo. 
(2) In Methods, in School or Elsewhere. 
Rev. Frank E. Butler, Director Central Congregational 
Church, Providence. 
Rev. George S. Yaple, Director Religious Education, North 
Woodward Ave. Congregational Church, Detroit. 
Rev. Herbert W. Gates, D.D., Congregational Education 
Society. 
Rev. J. M. Espey, Pres. Mission, South Gate, Shanghai, China. 
Discussion. 


EIGHTH SESSION 
11:00 A. M. 
(3) In Organization and Administration. 
Rev. Denzil G. Ridout, Methodist Religious Education Coun- 
cil, Toronto. 
Rev. Cecil D. Smith, Methodist Board of Sunday Schools, 
Cincinnati. 
Harry Hubbell, Director Lafayette Ave. Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo. 
(4) As to Extensions Into Family Life. 
Mrs. Clifford B. Hastings, Unitarian Board of Religious Edu- 
cation, Dorchester, Mass. 
Rev. H. W. Blashfield, Director of Religious Education, Rose- 
ville M. E. Church, Newark, N. J. 
(5) As to Organization of Community. 
Rev. I. S. Richmond, Community Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, Dayton. 
Mr. Charles E. Garran, Community Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, Malden, Mass. 
Frank M. McKibben, Community Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, South Bend, Ind. 
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Edward R. Bartlett, Detroit Council of Churches, Detroit. 
Myron T. Settle, Kansas City Sunday School Association. 


(6) Special Types of Work. 


Rev. R. O. Armstrong, Pastor Methodist Church, High 
Bluff, Manitoba. 
Arthur E. Roberts, Scout Executive, Cincinnati. 


Discussion. 
12:30—Meeting of the State Directors of the Religious Education Associ- 


ation. 


NINTH GENERAL SESSION 


2:00 P. M—THE NEXT TWENTY YEARS. 


3. On the basis of educational theory, and in the light of experience 
what changes are now desirable and what forward steps are possible? 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


How Might Churches Plan for the Next Twenty Years? 


Wade Crawford Barclay, Ph.D., Methodist Board of Sunday 
Schools, Cincinnati. 

William C. Bower, Ph.D., Dean, College of the Bible, Lex- 
ington, Ky. 

Rev. Arthur W. Bailey, Educational Minister, Second Con- 
gregational Church, Holyoke, Mass. 

Rev. William I. Lawrance, Th.D., Department of Religious 
Education, American Unitarian Association, Boston. 

E. M. Best, Professor, The Theological Colleges, McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. 


How Might Denominational Boards Plan? 


W. A. Harper, LL.D., President Elon College, Elon College, 
North Carolina. 

John H. Shackford, Ph.D., Secretary Religious Education, 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


In Securing Coordination of Agencies? 


Miss Mabel Head, Field Secretary Y. W. C. A. 

Rev. Samuel M. Cavert, General Secretary Federal Council 
of Churches. 

Robert L. Kelly, LL.D., Secretary The Council of Church 
Boards of Education. 

Rev. George T. Webb, D.D., Baptist Board of Religious Edu- 
cation, Toronto. 

James V. Thompson, Methodist Board of Sunday Schools, 
Chicago. 

Frank M. Sheldon, D.D., Secretary Congregational Educa- 
tional Society, Boston. 


Discussion, 
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TENTH GENERAL SESSION 
3:30 P.M. 


“THE NEXT TWENTY YEARS.” 


In the light of twenty years of progress and in view of the pre- 
ceding discussions, we believe that the time has come to state defi- 
nitely certain principles, ideals, and desirable improvements in the 
following particulars and in such others as the Conference may 
determine. (The Committee on Findings, appointed earlier, will 
gather up the discussion on these and other points and will formu- 
late the “Statement of Findings.” So that this will be the summing 
up session). 

As to educational principles to be stressed? 

As to extension of provision for religious education? 

As to extension and reorganization of curriculum? 

As to standards and requirements for teaching? 

‘As to professional leadership? 

As to community organization? 

As to coordination of agencies? 


6:00 P. M—DINNER FOR CHARTER MEMBERS OF THE RE- 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 


ELEVENTH GENERAL SESSION 
8:00 P. M.—Addresses: 


What Have We a Right to Expect of Public Education?* 
What Have We a Right to Expect of the Family?* 
Rev. Ashby M. Jones, Th.D., Pastor Ponce de Leon Baptist 
Church, Atlanta. 
9:00 P. M.—Forum Period: in the Georgian Room. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Saturday, April 14 
9.00 A. M. The Annual Meeting of the Religious Education Associa- 

tion. 

Action on “Statement of Findings.” 

Business Meeting. 

Survey of Twenty Years’ Progress. 

Henry F. Cope, General Secretary of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association. 

Election of Officers. 


ASSOCIATED MEETINGS 


NOTE: The first four below, marked with asterisks, are executive 
meetings. 

A number of organizations, committees, commissions and certain 
Departments of the Religious Education Association will meet either 
before or after the Conference as follows: 


DIRECTORS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN CHURCHES* 
Wednesday—9 :30 a. m. to 3 p. m. 
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WORKERS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS* 
Wednesday—9 :30 a. m.; 3:30 p. m. 
Thursday—12 :30 
Saturday—11 :00 a. m. 
THE COUNCIL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION* 
Wednesday—3 :00 p. m. 
ASSOCIATION OF INSTITUTIONS ENGAGED IN MISSIONARY 
TRAINING* 
Wednesday—9 :00 a. m. 
CONFERENCE ON MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
Wednesday—9 :00 a. m.; 3:00 p. m. 
SOCIAL HYGIENE CONFERENCE 
Saturday—1 :30 p. m. 
DIRECTORS OF DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 
Saturday—11:00 a. m. 
“UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES”—Saturday, 11 a. m., 2 p. m. 
“BIBLE TEACHERS IN COLLEGES”—Saturday, 11 a. m., 2 p. m. 


“TEACHERS OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN COLLEGES”—Satur- 
day, 11 a. m., 2 p. m. ‘ 


“THE FAMILY”—Saturday, 2 p. m. 

“COMMUNITY AGENCIES”—Wednesday, 11 a. m.; Saturday, 11 a. 
m., 2:30 p. m. 

“CHURCH SCHOOLS”—Saturday, 11 a. m., 2 p. m. 

“CHURCH AND CHURCH SCHOOL”—Saturday, 4 p. m. 

“CHURCHES AND PASTORS”—Saturday, 11 a. m., 4 p. m. 
PROGRAMS OF DEPARTMENTS AND ASSOCIATED 


MEETINGS 
All Meetings at Hotel Cleveland 


WORKERS IN WEEK-DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
OFFICERS 


Chairman—Frank M. McKibben, South Bend, Indiana. 
Vice-Chairman—Mary Newton, New York. 
Secretary-Treasurer—Edna Acheson, Tonawanda, N. Y. 


FIRST SESSION 


ee ee > 


Wednesday, April 11 


9:30 A. M. Report of Officers. 
Business. 
Plans for the sessions of the Convention. 
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Paper—“The Case Against Standardization” 

Dorothy Dickinson Barbour, Lecturer in Religious Education, 
Peking University. Read by Professor A. J. W. Myers, Hart- 
ford School of Religious Pedagogy. 


SECOND SESSION 


10:30 A. M.—12:30—Joint session with Association of Church Direc- 
tors of Religious Education. 
Theme: “The Correlation of Week-day Religious Instruction with 
the Church School.” 
1. “The Possibilities of a Unified Program of Religious Educa- 
tion.” 

Mr. H. W. Blashfield, Director of Daily Vacation Bible 

Schools and Week-Day Church Schools, New Jersey. 
2. “Principles of Correlation.” 

Mary Newton, Educational Director, Protestant Teachers’ 
Association, New York. Mr. N. F. Forsythe, Super- 
intendent of Religious Education, Whiting, Indiana. 

3. Reports upon Experiments. 


THIRD SESSION 


3:00 P. M. 
Theme: “A Re-Statement of the Aim of Week-day Religious Instruc- 
tion.” 
Professor J. M. Artman, University of Chicago. 


Theme: “Progress in Curriculum and Teaching Method.” 
Mr. Erwin L. Shaver, Congregational Educational Secre- 
tary, Boston. 
Rev. W. A. Squires, Director of Week-day Religious In- 
struction, Presbyterian Church. 
6:00 P. M. Joint Dinner with the Association of Church Directors of 
Religious Education. 

Theme: “Religion in the Home.” 
THURSDA Y—12 :30-1.45—Luncheon Session, Round Table Discussion 
of Week-day Problems. 

Theme: “Housing and Equipment.” 
FRIDAY—6:00 P. M.—Dinner Session. 


Theme: “Organization and Finance.” 
FIFTH SESSION 


SATURDAY—11:00 A. M. 
Business and Election of Officers. 
Plans and Studies for the next year. 
12:00 Noon-2:00 P. M.—Luncheon Conference. 
Theme: “Correlation of Week-day Religious Instruction with the 
Public Schools.” 
“Principles of Correlation.” 
Mr. Frank M. McKibben, South Bend, Ind., Director of 
Religious Education. 
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Mr. Charles M. Brunson, Superintendent. of Week-day 
Bible Schools, Toledo, Ohio. 


Reports on Experiments. 
CHURCH SCHOOLS 


Chairman of the Department: Professor J. M. Artman, Chicago. 
SATURDAY—2:00 P. M. 

1. What are the most hopeful avenues for progress in the local Church 
School? (Based on reports in Sessions VII and VIII of the Con- 
ference. ) 

Rev. B. W. Merrill, B. D., Director of Religious Education, 
Jarvis St. Baptist Church, Toronto. 

2. What are the changes needed in order to make possible the devel- 
opment desired? 

Maurice A. Neuberg, M. A., Union Congregational College, 
Chicago. 

Herbert F. Evans, Professor Pacific School of Religion, Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

3. In what ways can a city organization help? 

Nathaniel F. Forsyth, Supt. Religious Education Board, Whit- 
ing, Ind. 

4, Election of Officers. 

CHURCHES AND PASTORS 
Chairman of the Department: Rev. C. Arthur Lincoln, Ph.D., 
Passaic, New Jersey. 
SATURDAY, 11:00 A. M.—Election of officers. 
4:00 P. M. Joint Meeting for Closing Session of Convention. 
“The Problem of The Church in A New Day.” 
Theodore G. Soares, Ph.D. 
THE FAMILY 
Chairman of the Department: Prof. Frank G. Ward, Ph.D., Chi- 
cago. 
SATURDAY—11:00 A. M. 
Election of officers. 
Plans for the Department. 
Prof. Frank G. Ward. 
SATURDA Y—2:00 P. M. 


The Past Ten Years. 
R. W. Frank, Ph.D., Professor McCormick Theological Semi- 
nary, Chicago. 
Changes in the Social Order Affecting the Life of the Home and Its 


Task of Religious Education. 
Herbert A. Miller, Ph.D., Professor Oberlin College. 
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DAILY VACATION BIBLE SCHOOLS 
SATURDAY—11:00 A. M. 


A Conference especially on the developments of this work in rela- 
tion to general programs of religious education, in the charge 
of Walter M. Howlett, Secretary of The International Associa- 
tion of D. V. B. S., and Director of the Metropolitan Federation 
of D. V. B. S., New York. 


CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL HYGIENE 
“The American Social Hygiene Association” 


SATURDAY—1 :30 P. M. 
The Newer Conception of Social Hygiene and Its Connection With 
Religious Education, Dr. T. W. Galloway. 
The Community Program in Social Hygiene, Dr. M. J. Exner. 
Special Applications to the Church and the Church School, Mr. N. 
, W. Edson. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


SATURDAY—11:00 A. M. 
“Moral Training in Public Schools Since 1903.” 


CONFERENCE ON MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
Wednesday—9 :00 a. m.; 3:00 p. m. 


1. The place of missionary education in the religious education program 
of the Church. 

What place should missions have in the Christian experience 
of the child and the youth? 

What contribution can it make to the fullest development of 
his personality ? 

What contribution can missionary education make toward 
a more Christian world order? 

2. What criticisms or suggestions have you to offer regarding current 

missionary curricula and material? 
What good points do you find in present material? 
What weak points? 
How may the material be improved? 
How should a graded curriculum of missionary education be 
planned? 

3. What is the value of missionary, social service, and community ac- 
tivities as material for projects in religious education? Illus- 
trate by brief descriptions of recent projects. 

4. How shall we get missionary education into the religious education 
program? How solve the problems of time and correlation? 

The discussion_will be supplemented by a summary of answers to 

a recent questionnaire on missionary education in week-day schools of 

religion. 





. Book Notes 


A History oF Reticious Epucation 1n Recent Times: A. A. Brown. (Abingdon 
Press, New York, $1.25, 282 pp.) The period covered in detail begins nearly one 
hundred years ago and, naturally, the more fully detailed account begins with some 
sixty years ago. The fields treated are: Curriculum; Teacher Training; Promotional 
Agencies ; Week-Day Instruction; Higher Institutions of Learning; Present Tendencies. 
Except for brief reference in the last chapter this leaves the development of educa- 
tional organization and method within the school untouched; the development of pro- 
fessional leadership, as in Directors and Supervisors, seems to be slighted, and yet, 
surely, this has been one of the real contributions of the past few years. However, 
President Brown’s work is of great value; it brings the facts fairly well up to date 
and will stand for some time as the most convenient source of information on prog- 
ress in this field especially on the side of the larger movements of organization. 

EDUCATION FOR CHRISTIAN Service: Members of Faculty of Divinity School of 
Yale University. (Yale Univ. Press, New Haven, 1922, 348 pp.) (W.) This remark- 
able volume, in commemoration of the centenary of The Divinity School of Yale 
University, besides valuable papers on many aspects of theological education, contains 
“Training in Worship,” by Prof. Henry H. Tweedy; “The Importance of the Aesthetic 
Consciousness and Its Bearing on Religious Education,” by Prof. E. Hershey Sneath; 
and “The Educational Service of the Christian Church in the Twentieth Century,” by 
Prof. Luther A. Weigle. 

RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP FOR CHuRcH AND Community: Warren T. Powell. 
(Abingdon Press, New York, 80c, 163 pp.) Packed with explicit and detailed direc- 
tions on programs; the latest and most complete manual for workers. It is a good 
piece of work, in spite of the shock one receives on noting the arbitrary headings of 
“Social Activities,” “Physical Activities” and “Mental Activities.” 

Ler’s Pray: Edna Geister. (George H. Doran Co., New York, $1.25, 155 pp.) 
Put this where it will be used in the church and keep a copy at home, for when it is 
used young life will be found in action. This is the best general antidote for jazz and 
dance-mania. It is a reservoir of good, clean, social fun, giving specific directions 
for many forms of play. 

DRAMATIZATION IN THE CHuRCH ScHooL: Elizabeth Erwin Miller. (University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, $1.25, 88 pp.) The author, Mrs. J. Lesie Lobingier, in her 
first book, published some years ago, gave an account of her work at a church in 
Chicago; this text-book, designed for teacher-training, covers the field more fully, in 
greater detail, and in the light of the experience of the intervening years. It is the best 
brief manual on this subject to date. 

DraMA IN Reticious Service: Martha Candler. (The Century Company, New 
York, $3.00, 259 pp.) Yet another indication of the importance now being attached to 
this method of work. The book is especially valuable on account of its fulness of 
treatment of many aspects often neglected, such as the sources of information, the 
methods of preparing scenery and costumes, the use of appropriate music. So much 
information is given that no worker can afford to neglect this work. 

Community Lire Anp Civic Prostems: Howard Copeland Hill. (Ginn & Com- 
pany, Chicago, 560 pp.) (T.10.) An excellent illustration of a good pedagogical method 
and a splendid collection of material leading a child to a constructive social attitude. 

Hanpgook or WEEKDAY ReEticious Instruction, Edited by Chares P. Wiles, et al. 
(United Lutheran Pub. House, Philadelphia, 1922, 58 pp.) Prepared by the Parish and 
Church School Board of the United Lutheran Church. A number of details of work, 
including outlines of courses, are given. 

Hesrew Reticious Epucation: David Almond. (Published by the Author, 1922.) 
An account of the Biblical and Rabbinical instruction which has been given to Hebrew 
children and youth with an urgent plea for its maintenance and development. We 
wish the author had given us more figures and facts as to present conditions instead 
of so many figures of speech. 

Reticious Epucation Book Suppty: Mothers’ Union, Westminster, England. 
(Mothers’ Union, Westminster, S. W., 87 pp.) For English parents a classified book 
list on the Bible and Religion from the point of view of the Church of England. 

How to Conpuct Famity Worsuip: Harold M. Robinson. (Presbyterian Board 
of Publication, Philadelphia, 25c, 36 pp.) Holding strictly to simple directions and 
explicit statements, with many details as to material, Dr. Robinson has given us a 
thoroughly useful book for perplexed parents. 

A Boox or Famity Worsuir: Robertson Nicoll. (George H. Doran Co., New 
York, 370 pp.) A page for every day, with a short Scripture selection, apparently 
prepared by a group including some of the most distinguished English theologians and 
edited by Dr. Nicoll. 
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ELEMENTS OF Human PsycuHotocy: Howard C. Warren. (Houghton, Mifflin 
Co., Boston, 1922, 416 pp.) A comprehensive and modern treatment of neurological 
psychology. Well-arranged for text-book purposes. 


MAN AND THE ATTAINMENT OF IMMoRTALITY: James Y. Simpson. (George H. 
Doran Company, New York, $2.25, 342 pp.) A remarkable book as an authoritative 
survey of modern scientific investigations into the biological history of man. It would 
be difficult to find another work so thoroughly reviewing the changing story of the 
evolution. Professor Simpson also traces the development of conscious personality in 
the human species; this he holds to be the real factor of immortality. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE WorKING Boy: William McCormick. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York, 1923, $1.25, 192 pp.) A very sensible, sympathetic treatment evidently 
written out of practical experience and with many very helpful suggestions for all 
workers with boys. 


THE MeEssaGe oF Man: Stanton Coit. (Macmillan Company, New York, 340 pp.) 
Gathering up the choicest inspiring passages of thought under appropriate heads and 
forming a very valuable handbook for use in ethical and religious surveys. One very 
useful purpose served is to indicate the spiritual quality in modern literature. 


CLASSIcS oF THE Sout’s Quest: R. E. Welsh. (George H. Doran Co., New 
York, $2.00, 342 pp.) It is a good thing to have this survey of the great religious 
writers of medieval and modern times, from St. Augustine to Tagore by one of deep 
insight and wide vision. 

CuurcH ScHoot ADMINISTRATION, Unit 31; How to TeEacH THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
Unit Four; Cuurcu Scuoor Ipeats, Unit Six; How to Tratn THE Devotionat Lirez, 
Unit Seven; Issued under direction of Department of Religious Education, National 
Council Protestant Episcopal Church. (Morehouse Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis.) (S. 7-1.) Four units in the Protestant Episcopal Training Course. There is 
much new material here, well-arranged and usually with a recognition of the recent 
developments in these fields. 

Lire oF Curist: Giovanni Papini, Translated by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. (Har- 
court, Brace & Co., New York, 416 pp.) A combination of the biographical narra- 
tive with the interpretation of an enthusiast, through the whole of which runs an 
eloquent plea for the gospel of love. 


Tue Honesty Boox, Handbook for Teachers, Parents and other Friends of 
Children. (National Honesty Bureau, New York, 1923, 56 pp.) Prepared by Dr. Wm. 
Byron Forbush for distribution to teachers in schools for use in teaching honesty. 
Contains much excellent material as well as some good plans for developing interest. 
A decided contribution to the all-too-scanty material with a conscious moral purpose. 

Tue CuristTiAn Faitu: C. N. Nolloth. (E. P. Dutton, New York, $2.50, 256 pp.) 
A series of essays, prepared for “The Christian Evidence Society” and designed for 
the use of inquiring adults, especially parents and teachers. These are not the kinds 
of evidences that would please Mr. W. J. Bryan; but some of the chapters would 
certainly help to clear the fogs from many a perplexed mind. 

IRRIGATION AND RELIGION: Edmund DeS and Mary V. Brunner. (George H. 
Doran Co., New York.) Another one of the excellent reports of the Committee on 
Social and Religious Surveys, dealing with the western irrigated region and showing 
the relation of economic and physical factors to religious development. 

Human AustrarasiA: Charles F, Thwing. (Macmillan Company, New York, 
$2.50, 277 pp.) President Thwing brings back more important impressions than a 
tourist’s tales; he analyzes the problems of industry, education, religion and culture in 
the British Antipodes. 

Famous Leavers oF CHARACTER: Edwin Wildeman. (Dougleday Page, New 
York, $2.00, 344 pp.) Selected from American life, a plain narrative of twenty-four 
lives is given without any moralizing. The selection is on the obvious basis of a 
marked place in popular history; but the choice seems to have been rather haphazard as 
to contemporary characters. 

PREACHING By LAYMEN: Ozora Davis. (Fleming H. Revell, New York, $1.25, 
203 pp.) The possibilities of this field of usefulness are emphasized and then the 
method is given in succinct detail. It is the most useful book we have seen for the 
layman who can preach and wants to do it well. 

Curistran GrowTH AND Conpuct, Charles W. Brewbaker. (Otterbein Press, 
Dayton, 1922.) (Q. 8.) There has been a steady demand for just such a manual 
outlining the meanings of the Christian way of life and designed for children and 
young people as a text for pastor’s classes and in preparation for church membership. 

CHRISTIANITY AND PropLeMsS or Topay, Finley, Kent, Taylor, More and Jenks. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1922.) (N. 6.) The Bross Lectures, at Lake 
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Forest, for 1921, delivered by Dr. J. H. Finley, Professor Charles F. Kent, Principal 
R. B. Taylor, Prof. Paul E. More and Prof. Jeremiah Jenks, all focusing on the 
ethical and social problems of current life in relation to Christian teachings. 


St, Marx’s Lire or Jesus: T.H. Robinson. (George H. Doran Co., New York, 
$1.75, 134 pp.) One of the Student Christian Movement handbooks, especially inter- 
esting as a free treatment, in narrative form, to guide in the study of the earliest of 
the gospels. 

Essays IN CHRISTIAN THINKING: A. T. Cadoud. (George H. Doran Co., New 
York, $1.60, 188 pp.) Honest thinking, and real thinking, on the problems of modern 
religion; the book might well have been called “the regaining of Christian experience.” 
A most healthy prescription for the perplexed serious mind. 


Tue O_p TESTAMENT IN THE SuNDAY ScHooL: A, E. Garvie. (Pilgrim Press, 
Boston, 126 pp.) (A.1.) A useful introduction to a moderately critical and modern 
point of view, designed to help teachers perplexed over current histcrical findings. 


Lire SToRIES FROM THE OLp AND New TESTAMENT: Jenny B. Merrill. (George 
H. Doran Co., New York, $1.00, 169 pp.) Another week-day church-school text, with 
twenty-three stories, told in a pleasing form. Some suggestions are given on activities 
related to many of the stories. 

THE NATURE AND PURPOSE OF A CHRISTIAN Society: T. R. Glover. (George H. 
Doran Co., New York, $1.00, 85 pp.) What an alluring title, most of all when coupled 
with Dr. Glover’s name; one cannot but feel a little disappointment that it looks back- 
ward in an historical treatment of the essential nature and character of the church; 
but it is a brilliant treatment. 


How to MAKE THE CuHurRcH Go: William H. Leach. (George H. Doran Co., 
New York, $1.50, 128 pp.) Go where? Many of them are going fast enough! This 
is an excellent account of a church as a business concern for adults only. 


CurRIsTIAN JusticE: Norman L. Robinson. (George H. Doran Co., New York, 
$2.00, 256 pp.) No one who seeks to understand our present world can aford to neglect 
this searching analysis of our concepts of justice, of their relation to the purposes of 
personal values, and of a possible program of a just social organization. 








A BARGAIN! 


Former theological student offers for sale the following copies of RELicious 
EpucatTIon, all in good condition: 


Vol. 1—Nos. — 2, 3, — 5, 6 (two out of print) 
Vol. 2—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 (complete) 
Vol. 38—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 (complete) 
Vol. 4—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 (complete) 
Vol. 5—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 (complete) 
Vol. 6—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 (complete) 
Vol. 7—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 (complete) 
Vol. 8—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 (complete) 
Vol. 9—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 (complete) 
Vol. 10—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 (complete) 
Vol. 11—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 (complete) 
Vol. 12—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 (complete) 
Vol. 18—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 (complete) 
Vol. 14—Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, -, 6 (one missing) 
Vol. 15—Nos. 1, 2, 3 (1920) 





General Index for Vol. 1 to Vol. 10 





Proceedings of the First Convention, 1903 
Proceedings of the Second Convention, 1904 
Proceedings of the Third Convention, 1905 
Proceedings of the Fourth Convention, 1907 
Proceedings of the Fifth Convention, 1908 


Will sell all of the above for seventy-five dollars, f.o.b. Kansas City. Will 
return money if your order is received too late. Act quick. Address: J. A. 
Howard, 3212-14 Independence Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 






























































Extra | 
During 
Summer Vacation 
You can continue your ad- 
vancement scholastically this 
summer without foregoing the 
desired change and recreation 


that summer should bring. 
You will be refreshed and developed, 
physically and mentally, through 
attendance this summer at 


tN SUMMER 
a s SESSION 
On the WOODED SHORE 


OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Come to Evanston, the beauty spot 
of Northern -Illinois. Boat, swim, play 
tennis, enjoy concerts, dramatic perform- 
ances and inspiring lectures. Earn credits 

College, Professional, or Advanced 
degrees. Faculty includes teachers of note 
from other leading institutions. 


Summer Session includes the following schools; 


Courses covering full year’s work in General 
Chemistry, Physics, or Zoology for students 
entering Medicine, Dentistry or Engineering. 
School of Commerce offers courses in 
“*Salesmanship,” ‘‘ Factory Management,”’ 
“Insurance,” etc. Sc of Journalism 
features practical newspaper work. 

courses supplemented by trips 
toleading industrial and financial 
centers of Chicago, close by. 


THIS BOOKLET 
NOW READY 


Clip Following Handy 
Request Form 


PLEASE SEND TODAY 
booklet describing in full the courses of NORTH- 
Ped ci UNIVERSITY —- Session anc 
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I Full Addreea 
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a won a on oo oo; cel 


Address WALTER Ditt Scott, President 


Northwestern University 
414 University Hall EVANSTON, ILL. 














| Credits 


Information 
Service 


The Bureau of Informa- 
tion of The Religious 
Education Association 
is at your service with- 
out charge. (Questions 
on literature, methods, 
and materials, of moral 
and religious education 
may be sent to the 
office of the Association. 


While the service of the Bureau 
is free to all persons, mem- 
bership in the Association, 
costing $4.00 annually, se- 
cures the publications of the 
Association, including the 
magazine, “Religious Educa- 
tion.” 


Associated to Serve 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 
1440 East 57th Street 
CHICAGO 














THE GOD EXPERIENCE 
A Study in the Psychology of Religion 
By E. Leigh Mudge, Ph. D. 
Associate Editor of Young People’s 
Publications, Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Former Head of Depart- 
ment of Education, Edinboro State 

Normal School. 

“One of the most telling contri- 
butions so far to the psychology of 
religion.” — Professor Edwin D 
Starbuck in the Journal of Religion. 


Price $2.00 
Order from 


THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN 
420 Plum Street Cincinnati, Ohio 

















COURSES IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


By Correspondence 


Reticious EpucaTion 1n THE Mopern Famity 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE Re xicious LIFE 

PrincipLes AND Metuops or Rexicious EpucaTIon 

Tue Mopern Sunpay ScHoot. Psycnotocy or RELIGION 
Tue Ernicat Teacuincs oF THe New TESTAMENT 


These Courses and the four hundred and fifty others offered by correspondence 
command credit and may be begun at any time. 


Send for Catalog to Ohe Gnibersitp of Chicago, (Division 38), Chicago, Illinois 








HARTFORD “co 


Theological Seminary Through these associated schools Hartford 
offers full training for: 
Dean, M. W. Jacobus 
1. The Christian ministry 
School of Religious Pedagogy 2. The whole field of religious education 
Dean, E. H. Knight 3. The foreign field 


ms" Each School has its tntepentions faculty and 
Kennedy School of Missions _ its own institutional life, and together they form 


one interdenominational institution with the 
Dean, E. W. Capen unity of common aim and spirit. 

















Educational Pamphlets 


College Catalogues and Registers 
Books Privately Printed and Published 


WE OFFER a special service to those who set 

high standards for their publications. Our 
unusually extensive resources enable you to pub- 
lish your own books or the College Catalogue in a 
manner fitting educational standards. Together 
with many other periodicals, we print this maga- 
zine, RELIGIous EpucaATION. 


Printing Products Corporation 
Formerly ROGERS & HALL COMPANY 


Polk and La Salle Streets 
CHICAGO 
































New and Important 
Religious Books 





A SCURCE BOOK FOR THE TEACHINGS OF JESUS By Ernest D. Burton 


To set down Jesus’ own teachings and those of his contemporaries for purposes 
of immediate comparison has been Dr. Burton’s task, as well as to distinguish the 
thoughts of Jesus from those who have transmitted them to us. Under each topic 
are printed the Johannine and synoptic passages dealing with the subject, passages 
from Jewish literature illustrating the views of Jesus’ contemporaries, and ref- 
erences to modern literature. $2.09 net 


DRAMATIZATION IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL By Elizabeth Erwin Miller 
(Elizabeth Miller Lobingier) 


A volume for all church directors who are interested in training their teachers 
to make better use of the dramatization method of religious teaching. A valuable 
book that suggests much that may be accomplished in the establishment of religious 
ideals through the expression of children’s emotions. By the author of The Drama- 
tization of Bible Stories. Illustrated, $1.25, postpaid, $1.35 


WORLD-FRIENDSHIP THROUGH THE CHURCH SCHOOL By John Leslie Lobingier 
A book that through a program of ten studies gives church leaders and every 
member of the congregation a share in the church’s privilege of serving as a medium 
through which the group Christian spirit can best fulfil its obligations to the world. 
$1.25, postpaid $1.35 


THE MORAL LIFE OF THE HEBREWS By J. M. Powis Smith 


The story of human progress and development, as recorded in the Old Testament. 
It is an objective presentation of facts which affirm a historical progression of 
Hebrew moral life and which show that morals and religion, ethics and theology, 
have long been inseparable and have advanced hand in hand. $2.25, postpaid $2.35 


WHAT JESUS TAUGHT By A. Wakefield Slaten 

A book for the better understanding of the actual teaching of Jesus as presented 
in the Gospels of Mark, Matthew and Luke. A study of imperishable values dealing 
with Jesus’ views in regard to hate, non-resistance, war, civilization, religion, and 


democracy. $1.50, postpaid $1.60 


THE RELIGION OF THE PSALMS By J. M. Powis Smith 


The aim of this book is to bring out the significance of the psalms as indicative 
of the religious and moral standards of later Judaism. There is no attempt here to 
find in the Psalms spiritual nourishment for the life of today. The effort is rather 
to present the meaning of the Psalms as it lay in the minds of their authors and 


earliest readers. $1.75, postpaid $1.85 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5810 Ellis Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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The Abingdon 
Religious Education Texts 


DAVID G. DOWNEY, General Editor 





COMMUNITY TRAINING SCHOOL SERIES 
NORMAN E. RICHARDSON, Editor 


HOW TO TEACH RELIGION By George Herbert Betts 
Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35 

MUSIC FOR EVERYBODY By Marshall Bartholomew and Robert Lawrence 
a $1.00; by mail, $1.10 

PRIMARY METHOD IN THE CHURCH SCHOOL y Alberta Munkres 


Net, wy by mail, $1.65 
HANDBOOK FOR WORKERS WITH YOUNG PEOPLE By James V. Thompson 
Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65 
STUDENT’S HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS By Laura A. Knott 
Net, $2.00; by mail, $2.15 

ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
By John E. Stout 
Net, bm 50; by mail, $1.65 
THE USE OF ART IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION y Albert E. Bailey 
Net, yA 25; by mail, $1.35 
PAGEANTRY AND DRAMATICS IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION’ By W. V. Meredith 
et, $1.25; by mail, $1.35 


THE RELIGIOUS EDUCATION OF ADOLESCENTS By Norman E. Richardson 
Net $1.00; by mail, $1.05 
THE CHURCH AT PLAY By Norman E. 


y Richardson 
Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65 
HISTORY OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION IN RECENT TIMES By Arlo Ayres Brown 
Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65 


WEEK-DAY SCHOOL SERIES 
GEORGE HERBERT BETTS, Editor 


THE MOTHER-TEACHER OF RELIGION By Anna Freelove Betts 
Net, $2.00; by mail, $2.15 
HOME LESSONS IN RELIGION A Manual for Mothers 
By Samuel W. Stagg and Mary Boyd Stagg 
Vol. I. The Three-Year-Old Net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 
Vol. Il. The Four- and Five-Year-Old Net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 
HOW TO PROMOTE HOME RELIGION By Samuel W. Stagg 
Net, 15 cents, postpaid 
THE BEGINNER’S BOOK IN RELIGION By Edna Dean Baker 
Age 4-5, Kindergarten Net, $1.75; by mail, $1.90 
Supplementary Material: 
Teacher’s Envelope of Pictures Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.30 
Pupil’s Envelope Net, 65 cents; by mail, 75 cents 
THE BIBLE IN GRADED STORY By Edna Dean Baker and Clara Belle Baker 
Age 4-5. Vol. I. The Good Shepherd Net 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents 
Vol. II. The Good Neighbor Net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 
Vol. III. The Golden Scepter Net, $1.50; by mail, $1.65 
Vol. IV. The Silent Builders (In Preparation) 
SONGS FOR THE LITTLE CHILD By Clara Belle Baker 
Age 4-5, Kindergarten Net, $1.00; by mail, $1.10 
A FIRST PRIMARY BOOK IN RELIGION By Elizabeth Colson 
Age 6, Grade I Net, $1.75; by mail, $1.90 
Envelope of Supplementary Material Net, 65 cents; by mail, 70 cents 
A SECOND PRIMARY BOOK IN RELIGION By Elizabeth Colson 
Age 7, Grade II Net, $2.00; by mail, $2.15 
EVERYDAY LESSONS IN RELIGION By Clara Belle Baker 
Age 8, Grade III PUPILS BOOKS 
Vol. I. The Bow in the Clouds Net, 65 cents; by mail, 75 cents 
Vol. Il. The Star in the East Net, 60 cents; by mail, 70 cents 


Teacher’s Manual Net, $1.25; by mail, $1.35 




















